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The world will be our oyster next 
issue. We report on “Venice and the 
18th Century” (opening September 30 
in Detroit), “French Romantic Paint- 
ing” (due October 12 at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum), and “Five Centuries of 
Spanish Painting” (current in Milwau- 
kee). In the same vein and issue: “A 
Tour of Famous Cities” (opening Octo- 
ber 3 at the Columbus Gallery) and 
“The World Encompassed” (Baltimore’s 
three-museum historical study of car- 
tography, opening October 7). 

Next issue’s guest editor, an author- 
ity in international art affairs, will be 
Grace L. McCann Morley, director of 
the San Francisco Museum and prime 
mover in UNESCO. 

Starting October 1, another new de- 
partment—devoted to art education, 
written by leading American art teach- 
ers, and under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Art Education. This depart- 
ment will be initiated with an article 
by Victor D’Amico, chairman of the 
Committee. 
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LETTERS 


Metropolitan Prospectus: Pro & Con 
To the Editor: 


I have just been reading your editorial 
..- concerning the Metropolitan Museum’s 
prospectus for its forthcoming watercolor 
show [Dicest, August]... . 

I’m not going to claim infallibility for 
the Metropolitan Museum .. . or for its 
plan. Perhaps it is indeed too broadminded 
to be effective (broadmindedness is not 
necessarily a virtue, although popularly 
supposed to be). In your editorial you 
seem to deplore that the museum’s stand 
is “center of center’—but would it be 
fair for the museum to move either to the 
right or left of center? The Metropolitan 
is accused, anonymously, of a “lack of real 
committment, a lack of respect toward the 
artist and his work,” but two years ago 
it was roundly criticized for committing 
itself (supposedly) toward the conserva- 
tive bias. . 

In your editorial you say that the course 
of art history has never been changed by 
a museum. True; that, of course, is not 
the function of a museum, But isn’t that 
exactly the attitude the Metropolitan is 
taking?—a strictly hands-off policy, leav- 
ing the door wide open to the artists? 
Maybe the dual jury system won’t work 
out, but at least it seems to me like a 
sincere effort to be fair to everyone, and 
merits the support of all artists, regardless 
of the kind of work they do. 

Whatever might be said for or against 
the jury plan for admissions, when it 
comes to prizes, it seems to me that noth- 
ing but cheers can possibly go up from the 
artists. I have served on a lot of juries of 
all types, and never have I encountered a 
juror who believed that there was one 
“best” picture in a show of contemporary 
art, and who did not deplore the necessity 
of having to choose one. The need for 
agreeing on a first prize has often resulted 
in a compromise choice. .. . It seems 
pretty obvious that it’s going to be easier 
to get a jury to agree on equal prizes.... 

Granted it is more fun to receive $3,500 
than $500, and that greater prestige goes 
with it; nevertheless, what recipient of a 
“first” award, if he is honest with him- 
self, really thinks he deserved it? Rather, 
he feels that he was just lucky that the 
jury was composed of individuals who hap- 
pened to like his style, and it could as 
easily have happened to someone else. 
Henri’s assertion that “artists are not in 
competition with each other,” has never 
been answered by anyone in charge of 
exhibitions. This “equal-prize” plan is not 
an answer either, but it comes a little 
closer to Henri’s ideal, 

Perhaps the plan for handling this show 
is too much of a departure—but why not 
wait and see how it works out’ before 
passing judgement? In view of the mis- 
takes of the past, it seems as if almost 
any plan is worth a trial—and a good 
trial. 





CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
West Seneca, N. Y. 


[Veteran watercolorist Charles Burch- 
field will serve on one of the two juries 
of admission for the Metropolitan’s forth- 
coming national competition.—Eb.] 


To the Editor: 

I am not submitting anything to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as I raise my 
humble protest against both juries. 

I have been in the fine art field for a 
quarter of a century, and I believe the 
art jury system to be corrupt as the 
Biblical Sodom and Gomorrah. ... 

: Pat COLLINS 
Woodstock, New York 
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EDITORIAL 


Sneak Preview 


On the theory that our readers like 
to know in advance about important 
art events, we summarize now—in 
pocket calendar form—the 1952-53 sea- 
son. Our advance schedule is based on 
information received from leading U. S. 
museums and galleries. Since some of 
their reports are still missing; some 
are confidential; some are conjectural, 
the information we relay here is 
sketchy. However, as the season pro- 
gresses, we will add details. For open- 
ing and closing dates of exhibitions, 
watch our calendars. Meanwhile, with- 
out benefit of a Pol de Limbourg or a 
crystal ball: a book of hours. 


September: Along with shows cov- 
ered in this issue, September brings a 
number of exhibitions opening too late 
for mid-month review. Detroit’s most 
important show of the year, “Venice 
and the 18th Century,” a complete por- 
trait of a culture, opens on September 
30 and travels to Indianapolis for a 
six-week run starting in mid-Novem- 
ber. Milwaukee, meanwhile, is enjoy- 
ing its big show of the year, “Five Cen- 
turies of Spanish Art.” 

In New York, this month, the Met- 
ropolitan will open its big Rembrandt 
exhibition, the Modern will launch an- 
other Good Design show, and Perls Gal- 
lery will offer a Pascin exhibition, the 
first major U. S. Pascin show in over 
20 years. 


October: October will be one of the 
season’s peak months. Early in the 
month, the Museum of Modern Art 
launches its large “Fauves” exhibition 
which later travels to San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and Toronto. At mid- 
month, the Carnegie will hold its Pitts- 
burgh International. San Francisco will 
see it later. On October 11, in Phila- 
delphia, the Museum of Art will open 
“Sculpture of the 20th Century” (staged 
in conjunction with the Modern in New 
York, and later to be shown there) and 
“Graphic Art of 20th-Century Sculp- 
tors.” Also international in scope, a 
competitive drawing exhibition will 
have its premiere at the Chicago Art 
Institute on October 22, and subsequent- 
ly will visit Toledo, the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Colorado Springs, and Louisville. 

feanwhile, in another department, 
both the Philbrook Art Center in Tulsa 
and Boston's Institute will survey De- 
sign in Industry. Late in the month, 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts will turn 
seven: galleries over to its major fall 
exhibition, “Costumes from the 18th 
to the 20th Century.” 

Traveling south again: the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy in Philadelphia will 
hold its 50th Annual of Watercolor 
and Graphics during October; three 
Baltimore museums will collaborate on 
“The World Encompassed,” a historical 
survey of maps; and Richmond’s Vir- 
ginia Museum will show its $4,000,000 
Williams Collection, a recent bequest. 

New York adds to October’s richesse 
with the Metropolitan contributing “The 
Origins of American Landscape,” Curt 
Valentin offering Picasso and Chagall 
shows, Perls staging a Léger show, and 
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Sidney Janis presenting a Kurt Schwit- 
ters exhibition. To cap off the month, 
there will be exhibitions of French 
Romantic Painting (at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum), of American Indian Rock 
Drawings (at Brooklyn). 


November: The break-neck pace 
slows down, but during November two 
notable imports will come from France: 
“French Drawings—Masterpieces from 
Five Centuries,” opening at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, 
then traveling to Cleveland, St. Louis, 
the Fogg in Cambridge, and the Met 
in New York; and a fabulous million- 
dollar Ingres collection of paintings 
and drawings, to be premiered at Knoed- 
ler’s in New York, then to visit Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, San Francisco and the 
Fogg or Springfield. 

During the month of November, 
Worcester will hold its major fall show, 
“Painter’s Choice,” a group of contem- 
porary American paintings selected by 
the artists themselves; the Syracuse 
Museum will open another installment 
of its Ceramic National; and the Port- 
land Museum of Art introduces a minor 
art to the Northwest in a show called 
“Jewelry in Historic Review.” 

In New York, during November, the 
Whitney turns out another painting 
annual, and the Met opens two shows: 
“Art Treasures of the Metropolitan,” 
and “Bresdin and Other Masters of 
the Weird.” 


December: Holiday season brings few 
shows—but good ones. Best bets are 
offered to New York’s visitors and resi- 
dents. From Amsterdam and the Venice 
Biennale, the Modern is borrowing “De 
Stijl,” a big show devoted to the effects 
of a movement which originated in 
Holland in 1917. Slightly earlier, the 
Met opens the third of its big national 
competitions, this one devoted to water- 
colors, drawings and prints. Wilden- 
stein’s will play host to finalists in 
Hallmark’s international competition. 
Brooklyn will do the same for Ameri- 
can entries to an international compe- 
tition on the theme of “The Unknown 
Political Prisoner.” 

Outside of New York, seasonal flur- 
ries are expected: Baltimore (in con- 
junction with the Boston Institute) 
opens a major Milton Avery exhibi- 
tion; Boston, meanwhile, stages a major 
Orozco exhibition; Akron presents “The 
American Indian: Artist.” 


January: Recovering from _ holiday 
slump, the art world will take time out 
in January for retrospective or linger- 
ing looks at a limited assortment of 
artists. Major shows will focus atten- 
tion on Léger (Chicago Art Institute) 
and Rouault (Cleveland). The Whit- 
ney in New York will offer Loren Mac- 
Iver and I. Rice Pereira on a double 
bill. Worcester will study Edward Sav- 
age, an earlier American. Boston’s In- 
stitutute will turn its attention to “Six 
Painters of Israel.” In Utica, the Mun- 
son- Williams- Proctor Institute will 
study three “Expatriates’—Sargent, 
Whistler and Cassatt. 

January will be a big month for big as- 
semblages of today’s Americans. Shows 
will be held in Baltimore (‘“Contem- 





porary American Paintings,” first show- 
ing of a recent bequest to the museum); 
in Philadelphia, at the Museum of Art 
(“Contemporary American Printmak- 
ers”) and at the Penn Academy (the 
148th painting annual); in Indianapolis 
(“American Painting Today’’),-and in 
New York, at the National Academy 
(“Audubon Artists’). Meanwhile, Den- 
ver will probe beneath the surface in 
a show titled “Origins and Develop- 
ment of Contemporary Art.” 


February: For brevity and variety, 
there is February. Its assortment in- 


‘cludes a show of Pacific Island Arts 


(Portland) Chinese Imperial Porcelain 
(Indianapolis), Young German Paint- 
ers (Akron), “European Influences on 
American Indian Art” (Denver), and a 
month of Dutch art (Memphis). 

In a different genre, the month brings 
Brooklyn’s “Sitting Pretty” (a history 
of the chair), and Cranbrook’s Tex- 
tile and Ceramic Biennial. Baltimore 
will initiate two encompassing shows: 
a national watercolor exhibition at the 
Museum of Art, and “3,000 Years of 
Modern Art” at the Walters. 


March: Time, the world and the arts 
are at large in this month’s schedule. It 
includes Denver’s “Legends in the Art 
of the World” and a show of Renais- 
sance portraits at Smith. It includes 
the Boston Institute’s Sutherland and 
Moore exhibition, the Penn Academy’s 
Arthur B. Carles Memorial Retrospec- 
tive (staged in conjunction with the 
Museum of Art), and another memorial 
in honor of Kenneth Hayes Miller 
(Munson-Williams-Proctor). It brings, 
too, Pasadena’s “American Glass,” Ak- 
ron’s “Young Designers” and Detroit’s 
International Carpet Competition. 

During March, the contemporary 
American scene will be reported in the 
Nebraska Art Association’s 63rd An- 
nual, and in the Corcoran Biennial. 


April: As yet the quietest month, 
April brings two events worth noting 
on our calendar: a major exhibition of 
portraits at the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery in Kansas City; and the 
National Academy’s 128th Annual in 
New York. 


May: Looking ahead to next spring, 
a few museums have already planned 
important events. Brooklyn will hold 
another print annual; the National 
Academy galleries in New York will 
entertain the members of the National 
Association of Women Artists; and Bos- 
ton’s Institute will do the same for a 
pair of Italian contemporaries, Marini 
and Sironi. Meanwhile, rumor has it 
that a group of art materials manufac- 
turers will sponsor a monster amateur 
exhibition in the New York armory 
where, 40 years earlier, a_ historic 
Armory show took place. 


At this point, our vision dims. Sum- 
mer’s events will be clarified in the 
months to come, and meanwhile, watch 
for innumerable local and regional ex- 
hibitions, packaged circuit displays, and 
the myriad group and one-man shows 
staged by commercial galleries through- 
out the country. All in all, this should 
be a good season for the shoemakers. 
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KoHN: Sketch for “Death Rides a Dark Horse (left). YUNKERS: Magnificat (center). FRrasconi: Don Quixote ( right). 


BROOKLYN REVIEWS TODAY'S AMERICAN PRINT TECHNIQUES 


by Dore Ashton 


Deciding that the time has come to 
talk of many things concerning prints, 
Una E, Johnson, print curator at the 
Brooklyn Museum, has assembled an 
unprecedented exhibition, “New Expres- 
sions in Fine Printmaking—Methods, 
Materials and Ideas.’”’ On view at the 
Brooklyn Museum through November 
30, this show is one of three that Brook- 
lyn is staging to honor the current 
UNESCO museum seminar. It repre- 
sents more than 30 important American 
graphic artists—with examples of their 
work and also in a comprehensive and 
analytic display of their methods and 
materials (blocks, stones, tools, etc.). 

This is a significant show. By sup- 
plying technical explanations and the 
actual materials of printmaking, Miss 
Johnson gives us a chance to evaluate 
the extensive experiments of the past 
10 years of American printmaking, and 
to reflect on the question: do compli- 
cated or novel means serve creative 
ends? 

During the past few years, the trend 
in printmaking—as in all branches of 
contemporary art—has been toward ab- 
straction, and sometimes, through lack 
of real understanding, toward complete 
lack of content. In prints, perhaps more 
than in any other medium, an artist can 
escape the necessity of “having some- 
thing to say” through his involvment 
with method. He can choose his ex- 
treme: defiant automatism or hyper- 
cerebral technical play. 
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In this exhibition, all the cards are onin more than 30 colors, though never 


the table. Each spectator can see for 
himself whether technocracy in print- 
making has undermined essential ex- 
pressions, Each spectator can also learn 
—through the work of a dozen artists 
represented—that technical gambits 
alone are insufficient, that the rare, 
truly creative product makes technique 
secondary. As Miss Johnson states in 
the show’s catalogue: 

“The new expressions and technical 
experiments in fine printmaking are 
properly a means to an end. In the final 
analysis, a creative and perceptive mind 
must still guide and direct a skilled 
hand.” 


Organized and installed in five divi- 
sions—relief, planographic, intaglio, 
stencil, and allied processes—the show 
includes many personal variations in es- 
tablished techniques. Among relief 
prints, for example, there are Jim Fors- 
berg’s cardboard-appliquéd prints, ar- 
rangements of sober monoliths; Harold 
Paris’ engraving on lucite, and Erik 
Hoberg’s pedestrian developments in 
crayon-and-ink rubbings. But in this 
division, the more orthodox artist tri- 
umphs. With large blocks, sweeping line, 
multiple color overprintings and lower- 
ing, a few artists have used the color 
woodcut impressively. Among outstand- 
ing items are Seong Moy’s bold prints 
with their backgrounds reading through 
the foreplane; Antonio Frasconi’s tex- 
tured and decorative prints; Adja Yunk- 
ers’ huge composition, intricately printed 


losing the rhythm and subtleties of the 
wood grain; and Louis Schanker’s auto- 
graphically worked blocks. Finally, 
there are the wood-engravings by 
Misch Kohn, whose firm, bold designs 
are seen in several handsome blocks. 


In the intaglio section—probably the 
most controversial—one finds that meth- 
odology frequently encumbers expres- 
sion. Here, the lusty, spontaneous quali- 
ties found in relief prints somehow dis- 
appear, probably because of the more 
complex and exacting nature of this 
medium. Hardening of style and disre- 
gard for expressive content are among 
obvious deficiencies. But experimenta- 
tion inspired largely by Hayter’s Atelier 
17 has resulted in a number of excep- 
tionally effective techniques: the use of 
deep etching and engraving for three- 
dimensional effects (in a Deshaies cop- 
per plate, for example, the artist has 
cut entirely through the plate); release 
of a free, swinging line; development 
of color methods such as offset; applied 
textures, and combination of media. 
Mixed technique is used competently by 
the young artist John Paul Jones. A 
personal variation is Gabor Peterdi’s 
use of electric drill to produce a vibrat- 
ing, beaded line on the plate. 

Until recently, few artists experi- 
mented with planographic techniques. 
Exhibits in this part of the show in- 
clude chiseled color stones by Will Bar- 
net; the nebulous scraped lithos of By- 
ron McClintock; and the bromo-litho- 
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JONES: Self-Portrait 


graph, James Fitzsimmons’ variation on 
a commercial technique. One of the 
most creative uses of the medium is 
found in the sensuous work of young 
California artist Leon Goldin, who, in 
building layer upon layer of alternate- 
ly opaque and transparent surfaces, 
achieves a magic rarely found in lithos. 

In the stencil division, the new crea- 
tive use of serigraphy finds only few 
accomplished practitioners, among them 
Sylvia Wald with her mono-serigraphs. 
A new, decorative technique—the sten- 
cil-offset developed by Arthur Deshaies 
—suggests future developments. 

Finally, the “allied processes’’—mu- 
tations and variations on graphic tech- 
nique, some bagatelles and some genu- 
inely inspired—suggest the restless 
search for new methods. Monotypes, col- 
lages (such as Sue Fuller’s lace com- 
position which develops into a print of 
a hen), string compositions, plaster 
molds (originated by John Ferren), and 
the cellocut (originated by Boris Margo) 
all relate in one way or another to the 
artists’ graphic work. 

There is a time element in the crea- 
tion of a print, Between the idea and 
the act, to paraphrase Mr. Eliot, falls 
the shadow. That the printmaker must 
first work his plate, then process it (as 
in etching), that he must control pure- 
ly technical elements—these factors 
make for a complex and not easily mas- 
tered means of expression. This exhibi- 
tion clearly demonstrates the difficulties 
and disciplines of graphic media, and 
constrains the viewer to look long and 
hard—something he too frequently ne- 
glects. A print is done in many steps 
and a good print has a multiple mean- 
ing as well. Brooklyn’s frank behind- 
the-scenes explanations (augmented 
with take-away descriptions of tech- 
niques for each division) will undoubt- 
edly stimulate a more widespread in- 
terest in and respect for contemporary 
graphic art. Further, this exhibition 
sums up a decade of work, and points 
to a future in which a happy balance 
will be struck between technical and 
creative means. 





A LONDON VIEW 





New Museum in London 


Apsley House, Hyde Park Corner, is 
the latest addition to London’s museums 
—a gift to the nation from the present 
Duke of Wellington—notable for its 
personal relics of the first Duke (who 
bought the house in 1817), notable, too, 
as a picture gallery in which there are 
some exceptional works. Homage to 
the victor of Waterloo is represented 
in various forms—Canova’s colossal 
statue of Napoleon, given to the Duke 
by the British Government; the Water- 
loo Shield designed by Thomas Stothard, 
R.A.; the elaborately painted table ser- 
vices from Louis XVIII and Frederick 
William III of Prussia. The historical 
student will find much of interest in 
the portraits of generals, British and 
French, the swords, batons and jeweled 
orders, the vast Waterloo Table at 
which Wellington entertained his men. 

But of esthetic importance are the 
paintings from the Spanish Royal Col- 
lections, captured by the Duke from 
Joseph Bonaparte’s baggage train after 
the Battle of Vittoria in 1813. King 
Ferdinand VII desired him to keep 
them, and they include beautiful ex- 
amples of Velasquez, Rubens, Murillo, 
Correggio and Claude Lorraine. There 
is that wonderful Portrait of a Bearded 
Man by Velasquez in which one marvels 
at the intensity of expression attained 
by apparently simple means, and, also 
by him, the Two Young Men Eating 
at a Humble Table and the Water Seller 
of Seville, where admiration is divided 
between figures and entirely admirable 
still-life. A Rubens of exquisite quality 
is his Infanta Margarita in which the 
cool greys and comparative austerity 
of outline show the influence of the 
Spanish genius. A first-rate Claude is his 
Ponte Molle; a lovely Correggio, his 
Agony in the Garden. 

The royal pictures are the cream of 
the collection but one must not over- 
look the handsome equestrian portrait 
of Wellington painted by Goya in 
Madrid after the liberation, nor some of 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures, Jan 
Steen’s The Egg Dance being remark- 
able in the clownish vigor of its char- 
acters. Let us say there are a dozen 
paintings that live for the modern 
mind (though in numbers there are 
many more), and these make a visit 
to Apsley House worth anyone’s while. 


Modern Primitives 


The true modern primitive is a rare 
treasure and it was surprising to find 
recently that the Marlborough Galleries 
in London could assemble a quite large 
and entirely delightful exhibition of the 
French naives who have been discovered 
in the wake of that great original, the 
“Douanier” Rousseau. 

There were vigorous flowerpieces by 
the charwoman Séraphine, paintings of 
Paris with a vivid fairy-tale precision 
by the ex-conciérge Louis Greffe, lyric 


*William Gaunt, English critic, is the au- 
thor of “The Pre-raphaelite Tragedy,” ‘The 
Aesthetic Adventure,” “The March of the 
Moderns” and “Victorian Olympus” (pub- 
lished this year). 














by William Gaunt* 


bouquets by André Bauchant (who.once 
intended to be a gardener), a theater 
interior of remarkable perspective and 
design by the ex-postman, Louis Vivin, 
and sturdy types of gypsies and circus 
performers by that whilom “strong- 
man,” Camille Bombois. How the church 
of Sacré Coeur, itself a modern primi- 
tive of architecture, attracted them, ap- 
pearing typically in a painting by Bom- 
bois, where also the gestures of chil- 
dren playing on the terrace below are 
rendered with devout earnestness! 

It is all a Garden of Eden before the 
Fall; and as the Tree of Knowledge 
offers more temptations now than ever, 
it is likely that this innocent level of 
mind will become rarer. One notes how 
largely this exhibition was retrospec- 
tive. Séraphine died in 1939, Greffe in 
1948, Vivin in 1936, Bertheau in 1947. 
Their art is an outcrop but not a tra- 
dition. Yet there is a younger primitive 
in Armand Manago Guérin (b, 1913). 
Son of a painter and imprisoned at 
Buchenwald during the war, he shut 
out, we are told, all former experience 
including the lessons of his father, to 
paint the Ile de France in many pic- 
tures, with candid vision. His work is 
admirably simple and direct, though 
with a shade more dexterity in hand- 
ling than we expect in the natural 
primitive. 

Britain has produced fewer primitives 
than either France or America (per- 
haps less effort has been made to un- 
earth them) though Walter Greaves 
was certainly one (in the celebrated 
Hammersmith Bridge) before Whistler 
exerted his influence. Yet occasionally 
the type of mind appears, for example 
in the work of Tirzah Garwood (d. 1951), 
daughter of a British army officer and 
wife of the artist Eric Ravilious. In a 
small number of paintings collected by 
the Arts Council in a memorial ex- 
hibition, she shows many of the primi- 
tive traits—in the clear-cut shape of a 
locomotive seen against the South 
Downs, or the attention paid to each 
distinct petal of a flower. One may find 
modern primitives in any part of the 
world, yet their art is always of its 
own kind. 


VELASQUEZ: Portrait of a Bearded Man 
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WHO'S NEWS 


Jurors for Carnegie Institute’s 1952 
Pittsburgh International are two artists 
—Jean Bazaine, non-figurative painter 
and theoretician of Paris, and Rico Le- 
Brun, expressionist painter and teacher 
of Los Angeles—and two critics—Eric 
Newton, peripatetic reviewer of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, and James Thrall 
Soby, writer for the Saturday Review 
of Literature and chairman of the com- 
mittee on collections of New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 


Five artists have entered a restricted 
competition to design a mural for the 
reception lobby of Rand McNally & Co.’s 
new office and factory building in Sko- 
kie, Illinois. Competitors are Rainey Ben- 
nett, Fred Conway, Edward Melcarth, 
Edgar Miller and Siegfried Reinhardt. 
Each competitor will get $750 for pre- 
liminary studies from which the final 
selection will be made. The winner will 
receive an additional $7,000. 


Dr. Sherman E. Lee, curator of Far 
Eastern art at the Detroit Institute of 
Art from 1941 to 1947 and later asso- 
ciate director of the Seattle Museum, 
has been appointed curator of Oriental 
art at the Cleveland Museum. 


Atlanta’s Art Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Arnold 
Blanch and Doris Lee as judges for its 
Seventh Annual Exhibition, scheduled 
to open September 28. 


Painter and formerly teacher at Coo- 
per Union, at Columbia University and 
at Indianapolis’ John Herron Art School, 
Alan Tompkins has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Hartford Art 
School. 


Kenneth E. Hudson, muralist, painter 
and dean of Washington University’s 
School of Fine Arts is now dean of the 
School of Architecture as well. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph D. Murphy who has re- 
signed to devote more time to private 
practice. Murphy will stay on as pro- 
fessor of design. 


The Sarasota Art Association, which 
has grown rapidly during the past few 
years, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Ralph H. McKelvey as its direc- 
tor. McKelvey, formerly director of Flor- 
ida’s Clearwater Museum, has planned a 
number of national competitive exhibi- 
tions for the 1952-53 season. 


Among 1952’s winners of $1,500 awards 
from the Albert M. Bender Memorial 
Trust, given this year for the 10th and 
last time, are two young San Francisco 
area painters, Robert Neuman and 
Lundy Siegriest. 


Professor Humbert Albrizio, director 
of sculpture at Iowa State since 1942, 
takes over this month as head of the 
sculpture division of the University of 
Wisconsin's art education department. 


New faculty members for the fall 
term at the Art Academy of Cincinnati 
are Gustave von Groschwitz, curator of 
prints at the Cincinnati Art Museum; 
Charles Cutler, sculptor, and Robert C. 
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Smith, recently a faculty member at 
Buffalo’s Albright Art School. Von 
Groschwitz will lecture in art history; 
Cutler will teach sculpture; Smith will 
instruct in drawings and basic design. 


France has requested the assistance of 
artist-writer Paul Meltsner in raising 
funds for a three-block “international 
art-city,” a Paris development where 
young artists will be able to live and 
buy supplies cheaply. Another Wood- 
stocker, Frederick Gross, has been ap- 
pointed architectural consultant for the 
art city. 


During August, Pennsylvania Railroad 
unveiled a monumental bronze statue in 
Philadelphia’s 30th Street Station. The 
work of Walker Hancock, the statue 
was commissioned in memory of rail- 
road employees who died in the last war. 
One of the largest bronze statues ever 
cast—36’ 6”—it represents the Angel of 
the Resurrection supporting the figure 
of a soldier. 


President of Dana Corporation and 
prominent Toledo, Ohio, civic and indus- 
trial leader Ralph E. Carpenter has been 
elected a trustee of the Toledo Museum. 


New president of the Chicago Society 
of Artists is Salvatore Aucello. Other 
newly elected officers of the society are: 
Alice Mason, vice president; Lillian Hall, 
treasurer; Frances Badger, secretary; 
Grace Spongberg, assistant secretary. 
Directors are: Gustaf Dalstrom, Emil 
Armin, Theodore Fravo, Rowena Fry, 
Mike Mason, Yvonne Pryor, Flora Scho- 
field, Dorothey Stafford, Marion Witt. 


New Officers of Allied Artists of Amer- 
ica, Inc., are: Alphaeus P. Cole, presi- 
dent; Margery Ryerson, vice-president; 
George Beline, corresponding secretary; 
Louis Jambor, assistant corresponding 
secretary; Ethel M. Gilmore, recording 
secretary; James W. Kerr, treasurer; 
and Charles Aiken, assistant treasurer. 


OBITUARIES 
Bernard Karfiol 


Bernard Karfiol, veteran American 
painter who was represented in the 
Armory Show of 1913, and whose work 
has been purchased by many leading 
museums and collectors, died at his 
home in Irvington-on-Hudson on Au- 
gust 16. He was 66 years old, 

Karfiol was born in Budapest where 
his parents, Bostonians, were visiting. 
His father was an engraver, litho- 
grapher and inventor. 

Karfiol began his art studies at the 
age of 13 at Pratt Institute. At 14 he 
won a chance to study for a year at 
the National Academy of Design, and 
at 15 he went alone to Paris where he 
studied with Jean Paul Laurens at the 
Académie Julian. Two of his paintings 
hung in the Grand Salon of 1903, sev- 
eral in the Salon d’Automne of 1904. 
He remained in Paris until 1906. There, 
at the Steins’, he met Picasso, Matisse, 
and others in their circle. 

One of Karfiol’s early sponsors was 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney who ar- 
ranged classes for him at her Eighth 


Street studio. During his career he re- 
ceived many prizes, among them the 
first William A, Clark $2,000 award 
and gold medal at the Corcoran in 1928. 

Karfiol believed that it was the art- 
ist’s job “to feel a thing and then point 
it out in his work so that the other 
fellow immediately feels it too,” and 
he asserted that “style is part of your 
personality, like your signature. You 
can’t really change it.” 


Boardman Robinson 


Boardman Robinson, painter, muralist, 
political cartoonist, and book illustrator, 
died September 5 in Stamford, Conn., 
after a long illness. He was 75 years old. 

Born in Nova Scotia, the son of a sea 
captain, Robinson began his art studies 
at 16 in Boston, working his way through 
art school by running an elevator. Later 
he studied in Paris at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. At first he intended to be 
a sculptor, but he soon decided that sculp- 
ture was “a precarious and expensive 
business.” Settling in New York in 1904 
he found painting equally precarious. He 
worked for a while as a social investi- 
gator, and during this period began to 
make the political and sociological car- 
toons which brought him fame and which 
were often compared to Daumier’s. From 
1907 to 1914 Robinson was a cartoonist 
for The Morning Telegraph and The New 
York Tribune. Following a tour of Rus- 
sia with John Reed, Robinson’s cartoons 
began to appear in numerous magazines 
as well. 

Beginning in the early ’20s Robinson 
became interested in mural decoration. 
Five of his murals decorate the lobby 
of the Colorado Springs Fine Art Center. 
In 1936 he became director of the cen- 
ter’s art school. 

Among the books Robinson illustrated 
are “The Bothers Karamazov,” “Moby 
Dick” and “Leaves of Grass.’”’ His paint- 
ings hang in the Metropolitan, Whitney, 
Los Angeles, Denver, and Minneapolis 
museums. In 1946, in honor of Robinson’s 
70th birthday, a retrospective exhibition 
of 42 years of his work was held at the 
Kraushaar Galleries. 


Adolph Alexander Weinman 


Adolph Alexander Weinman, one of 
the nation’s leading conservative sculp- 
tors, died in Portchester, N. Y., August 
8. He was 81 years old. 

Born in Karlsruhe, Germany, the son 
of a shoemaker, Weinman came to this 
country at an early age, settling in New 
York. He studied at Cooper Union, and 
at the Art Students League under 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. He first at- 
tracted public attention with a large 
group of figures at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Later he received many commis- 
sions for fountains, statues and busts 
of great Americans, and for coins and 
military decorations. 

Weinman’s work may be found in 
many museums and public buildings in- 
cluding the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Archives Building in Washington, D. C., 
the Bronx County Courthouse and 
Pennsylvania Station. A member of the 
National Academy of Arts and Letters, 
he was several times president of the 
American Sculpture Society. 











JACK LEVINE 


[On September 17, the Institute of 
Contemporary Art in Boston opens its 
large Jack Levine retrospective exhibi- 
tion. The show will remain on view in 
Boston for a month, then will travel to 
the Akron Art Institute, the Currier 
Gallery of Art, the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, the Phillips Gallery 
and the Whitney Museum. It'will be re- 
viewed by Patrick Morgan, faculty- 
member at Andover Academy, in the 
October 1 issue of the DiGEstT.] 


Jack Levine, at 37, is given to repu- 
diations, and his art is dedicated to the 
service of something above itself. This 
is nothing less than humanity as a 
whole, but as it turns out it is not 
humanity mechanized as an ideology, 
nor a poignant scene observed at the 
corner of a dim street. Instead, Levine 
comes up with an imagined drama or 
a sermon in paint. A brilliant talent 
harnessed to ideas is something to ob- 
serve. One can report on the ideas; 
and Levine is only too willing to help 
by holding everything up to conscious- 
ness: his pride is in awareness, in the 
mind. 

The painting currently on the easel 
is a pawnbroker’s shop—a _ persistent 
theme, for his largest painting, com- 
pleted last year, has the title Pawn- 
shop. Whether Levine has pawned his 
talent in order to give the proceeds to 
the poor is a purist’s question. He 
would, one feels, gladly do so. “You 
can’t get away from the idea of poverty 
in a pawnshop.” 

Below the easel there are chalkmarks 
on the floor which as it turns out are 
caricatures for the diversion of his 
three-year-old daughter. Pages of Life 
Magazine and old newspaper photo- 
graphs are on the walls, such as struck 
Levine’s fancy for their sardonic sub- 
ject matter. Levine perches on one 
piece of furniture or another, with a 
line to upper arms and shoulders which 
suggests a bird’s hunched and folded 
wings. He has something of the look 
of his own figures: he exists in head, 

*Frederick S. Wight is associate director 
of the Institute of Contemporary Art in Bos- 
ton. His Levine “profile,” in slightly expanded 


form, constitutes the text for the catalogue 
of the Institute’s Levine exhibition. 
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hands and wrists, the pale blue eyes 
magnified by glasses, the face below 
the long nose subtly diminished, and 
the body of no material interest: a suit 
of clothes. At once intense and devoid 
of color, Levine seems to have been 
born for the observation of people in 
cities, of streets at night. 


The painting on the easel is a battle- 
ground which has_ undergone: vast 
changes, for Levine is a painter of in- 
finite facility, earnestness and discon- 
tent. The painting began with high 
colors. Now it has a Rembrandt atmos- 
phere “as if it might be under the L.” 
Levine is not wordless about the strug- 
gle in the changes on the canvas. What 
has been going on this last month is a 
“revaluation of light and shadow ... 
for its exciting potentialities in making 
a picture. Light and shadow has two 
functions: 1) it thrusts the image into 
structural saliency, and 2) it is a sys- 
tem of break-through.” 


Points to be taken up one at a time. 
Structural saliency leads at once into 
a discussion of Rembrandt, a discussion 
which the mysterious gold-green tonal- 
ity of the unfinished canvas survives. 


“Both Rembrandt and Daumier had 
their Comédie Humaine. They worked 
with the real things of this world... . 
Rembrandat’s picture frame was a pro- 
scenium, he peopled his stage with 
characters both seen and imagined by 
him, to play roles often enough in- 
spired by the written word. . . . Rem- 
branadt’s forms are of necessity massive- 
sculptural. Only so can he grasp the 
tangibility of the substances of this 
world. . . . This is content in an in- 
spired sense. It contradicts no valid 
concept of form. This approach can 
never be obsolete. . . . All considerations 
of modernity or contemporaneity fill 
me with horror.’’* 

Which adds up to Levine’s later re- 
flection in his studio: “Within light and 
shadow I can express some kind of 
drama which is most like me.” 

Now for the second point: “Light and 
shadow is a system of break-through.” 
Levine means a break-through into the 
world of form. He feels that light and 
shadow add meaningful patterns, a sort 
of extra dividend. Form thus is eased 
over into conscious logic, away from 
obscure symbolisms with which Levine 
does not hold. By means of shadows, 
“you can disintegrate an image and 
still have the image. Forms are forms 
which reveal the object.” 

This is Levine’s frontier on the side 
of abstraction, where he holds outposts 
in what for him is the enemy territory 
of painters he calls “Space Cadets.” 
His big canvas Pawnshop is not pre- 
cisely a turn toward abstraction; it is 
an essay in “flexibility,” so that he 
may be “able not to do it. It may be a 
direction or a rebound from a direc- 
tion.” He may have done it “not to be 
balked.” Levine, then, is waging a sort 
of Counter-Reformation, with one in- 
tention: “To bring the great tradition, 
with whatever is great about it, up to 
date.” 








*From “Modern Artists on Artists of the 
Past,” by Jack Levine, Museum of Modern 
Art, April 22, 1952. Quotations not from this 
source are from conversations with the painter. 








by Frederick S. Wight* 


Here follow two repudiations: 
“The cubes and planes and alarm 
clocks created by man to conquer the 
problems of this life are for me second- 
ary objects of contemplation. .. .” 
and: 


“Dehumanization seems the keynote 
of every field of modern endeavor.” 


The second repudiation is more subtle 
and arresting. Levine has a quarrel 
with expressionism for its subjective 
arrogance. 


“It is not my direction. . . . Individ- 
uality at the expense of communica- 
tiveness is not finding itself, it is losing 
itself... . Expressionism puts too high 
a premium on subjective reactions.” 


He thinks he is not interested in the 
subjectivity of a person. He is “against 
exchanging one jadedness for another.” 
All of which means, I take it, that 
whatever is less than conscious is 
viewed with malaise and had better 
make itself clear. 

Then what of the distortion so char- 
acteristic of Levine? 


“Distortion and expressionism are not 
the same thing. Clouet, Corneille de 
Lyon distort. You distort for empathy. 
You give something a larger area be- 
cause it is more important. And a 
madonna is more important than an 
apple, every time. You distort for edi- 
torial reasons—a dignified way of say- 
ing caricature—that has always been, 
and that isn’t expressionism. I would 
smooth out every brush stroke in favor 
of the structure of the head... .I have 
always distorted for satire or pathos 
or one thing or another, but never just 
to express myself. Distortion is always 
a dramatic vehicle. Drama is an ez- 
ternal sense. The world is certain, and 
figures have a certain height propor- 
tionately. Sure, I distort them. It is a 
distortion, but it also relates... it 
does relate.” 

And Levine insists: 

“Maybe I have an idea about a norm 
which I don’t intend to follow. I don’t 
intend to lose sight of it either. To lose 
sight of it is to lose everything.” 

Levine will not have the outer world 
belittled for fear the moral world 
would be denied, or be dissolved in 
esthetic indifference. And his thought, 
like religious thought, cannot tolerate 
a break with the past. His “interest 
is in continuity.” 

Biography never accounts for genius, 
which is somehow on an impersonal 
scale, the emerging biography of a 
race. But biography has something to 
say about ideas, and a man’s view of 
himself is a distortion that communi- 
cates. Levine was born in 1915 in the 
slums of Boston’s South End. Here he 
lived for the first six or seven years of 
his life. The Levines came from Lith- 
uania. Levine has two brothers and 
two sisters. The elder brother was 20 
when Jack was born, and it was this 
brother who named him Jack, because 
he was born in America and it was such 
an American name. The notion of Jack 
as a victim of these circumstances 
should be discarded at once. This same 
elder brother was a boxer of ability 
who ran interference for Jack’s child- 
hood: 
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“It was rough, but it wasn’t rough 
on me... .I1 would see drunks getting 
arrested—that sort of thing. The life 
of the streets. No objection to it. Life 
was interesting. The Feast of Pure 
Reason comes from that background.” 

The Levines then moved to Roxbury, 
and Jack was in the “museum kid’s 
class” between the ages of seven and 
10. He knew the painter Hyman Bloom 
at nine. At about this time, too, he 
met the painter Harold Zimmerman 
through the Jewish Welfare Center in 
Roxbury; and when he was 14 he and 
Ross were important influences in Le- 
vine’s development. Both encouraged 
imaginative drawings and working with- 
out models. 

“IT now use what is in my fingertips; 
I can draw any kind of person, but must 
look at things from time to time.” 

Levine, along with the slightly older 
Bloom, used to trek to Zimmerman’s 
studio on Dartmouth Street. Later 
when all of them came under Ross’ 
eye—Levine knew Ross before Zimmer- 
man knew him—Zimmerman moved his 
studio to Cambridge, and Levine fol- 
lowed along. Ross now set up his pro- 
tegés Levine and Bloom with a “stipend” 
of 12 dollars a week. Perhaps this 
early recognition from Ross went to 
the boy’s head, or at least Levine is 
now prepared to think so. In any case, 
serving two masters was a strain on 
Levine’s temperament and Zimmerman 
was the loser. 

The influence of Denman Ross has al- 
ways been acknowledged by Levine, who 
reveres Ross, yet the tutelage must 
have been trying, as Ross’ ideas on tech- 
nique were elaborate and were manda- 
tory on his pupils. His palette was built 
on a system of organization as complex 
as the eye of a fly, and given procedures 
were essential. Ross, like Charles Will- 
son Peale before him, appears to have 
had the notion that he could mix a 
prescription which would bring forth 
talent. 

But the debt to Ross is a major one 
in Levine’s view. It was Ross who ban- 
ished his ignorance. 


“He put me in touch with the Euro- 
pean tradition and the great painting 
of the past at an early age, when I 
knew nothing about it. He gave me 
roots a long way back. Imagine, Ross 
taught the teacher of Max Weber. I 
owe to Ross what I’m interested in— 
continuity. I don’t want to lose it. I 
want to know what I’m doing.” 


For Levine, his life falls into four 
phases: Ross and Boston; the W.P.A.; 
the Army and Ascension Island; mar- 
riage and New York. Levine was pre- 
cocious, with an extraordinary facility 
only matched by his moral earnestness; 
and the W.P.A, period, with its inspir- 
ing answer to a bleak and wretched 
situation for the American painter, pro- 
vided a dour seasoning to his work. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s String Quartet 
was painted on a Federal Arts Project 
in Massachusetts. It dates from 1937, 
when Levine was only 22. The Museum 
of Modern Art was showing Levine at 
this time. Its extraordinary large Street 
was painted in 1938. The Feast of Pure 
Reason and Passing Scene, which also 
belong to the museum, date from 1941. 
This was an extraordinarily productive 
year; and the Museum of Modern Art 
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included Levine in its talent-spotting 
exhibition, “Americans 1942.” 

Looking back, Levine, under the tech- 
nical and moral spell of Rembrandt as 
he is, sees the Feast of Pure Reason 
as an early example of the “work which 
is most like me.” This is the opening of 
a vein rich in dignity and feeling, which 
gives us paintings that are rich, mas- 
sive and glowing, and fired with the 
painter’s broad feeling for humanity it- 
self, These paintings are of course not 
without the Levine satire, which is 
omnipresent; but they are deeper than 
satire; they are not as brittle in mood 
as Levine can sometimes be. 

This is the main vein of Levine’s work 
leading out of the W.P.A. period into the 
present. It is easy to imagine the W.P.A. 
period, with its rock bottom economy, 
the the basis of this sobriety. But Le- 
vine reminds us that “there is a lot of 
frivolity in me,’ and there are other 
sides to his art. 

Levine has great resources in tech- 
nique at his disposal, and as he haunted 
museums, it often must have been a 
question—whose continuity is it to be? 
The talk is now of Rembrandt, but 
there is a great deal of Soutine in the 
red faces of the String Quartet, and no 
little of Rouault in the large heads. 
There is tribute to Daumier and Van 
Gogh, and there is much of Greco, not 
merely in the distortion, but in a shim- 
mering play of light over muscles. 


There is Greco and Soutine too in a 
flock of little canvases, mostly eight by 
tens, which form a gallery of Old Testa- 
ment figures, and here one feels an at- 
mosphere of tenderness, acceptance, the 
artist’s identification with the subject. 
Here the large heads come flagrantly 
into play. King David is a major ex- 
ample: the proportions, the whole as- 
pect, suggest childhood—almost infancy 
—at play with harp and crown. But the 








head is bearded. It is a fusion of boy 
David and old king. Planning Solomon’s 
Temple, of 1941, falls into this category 
too, a sensitive canvas painted as a 
memorial to the artist’s father who died 
in 1939. The King Saul of this present 
year continues the series, and the small 
seale seems significant, as if the painter 
were embarrassed by his own tender- 
ness. For Levine cannot be accused of 
over-loving. “Those I love I simply leave 
out. A painter should do what he does 
best.” Levine feels he is “equipped to 
punish.” 

In a sense all of Levine’s major paint- 
ings are paintings of punishment. A 
large series of canvases is given over 
to mordant satire. Here Levine is at his 
most characteristic or at least his most 
familiar. The spectacle of authority is 
not pleasing to Levine. One runs into 
revealing flashes of the disarming politi- 
cal optimism of the first generation 
American. Speaking of the Whitney Mu- 
seum’s Reception in Miami: “It is every- 
thing I was taught had no place in 
America.” 


Levine’s catalogue of things that 
should have no place in America is 
long. The most effective of this kind 
is the Brooklyn Museum’s famous Wel- 
come Home of 1946, in which Levine 
celebrates the return of a Brigadier 
General. This is the conclusion of the 
Army phase, which is represented by 
a blank space in Levine’s creative life. 
There is a view that military life is 
designed to get men fighting mad be- 
fore turning them loose on the enemy. 
Levine was not turned loose on the 
enemy. He was 20 months on Ascension 
Island—‘“and you had no way of know- 
ing it was going to be just 20 months.” 

“T went out as an Army artist. I didn’t 
want to be one. Nobody asked me.” 

He was a technical sergeant and did 


[Continued on page 18] 
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by Arthur Millier 


PoMOoNA, CALIFORNIA: For the third 
successive year, Millard Sheets has as- 
sembled a large “‘theme” show as the 
feature art exhibition at the Los An- 
geles County Fair, current through 
September 28 in this citrus-belt city. 
The show is called “Clay” and demon- 
strates man’s use of that common ma- 
terial in creating fine art throughout 
the ages. 

American museums, collectors and 
living artists have lent the main body 
of ancient and contemporary material. 
In addition nine fountains and interior 
and exterior murals and sculpture have 
been created for the show in every- 
day clay materials manufactured in 
Southern California, These special 
projects were sponsored by members of 
the region’s clay products industry, and 
were designed to show how available 
mass-produced clay products can be 
used by artists for beautification of 
homes and public places. Other materi- 
als lent by manufacturers—brick, tile, 
veneer, etc.—form bases and back- 
grounds for the exhibits. Because some 
700,000 people will crowd the building 
during the Fair, type pages from the 
catalogue written by your correspondent 
have been photo-enlarged to five-foot 
posters and placed on the walls. 

Another show at the Fair, a national 
competitive exhibition of arts and crafts 
(other than ceramics), supplements the 
big clay show. It is being conducted 
by Richard Petterson, ceramist. 

One of the clay show’s richest sources 
is the University of California’s Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at Berkeley. It 
lent 136 ancient pieces, the most notable 
being the Peruvian pottery and sculp- 
ture collected by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 
at the turn of the century. From the 
same source came Egyptian, Greek, 
Etrurian and East Indian ceramics. Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Persian, European, Pre- 
Columbian and American pieces were 
supplied by museums; dealers and col- 
lectors have also loaned works. In ad- 
dition, 80 contemporary American pot- 
ters and 22 sculptors, the latter with 
clay pieces, are exhibiting by invitation. 

While the entrance gallery shows 
groupings of work from distinct his- 
torical cultures, the main body of the 
exhibition is arranged to show types 
of ceramic art regardless of place or 
time of origin. Much of the installation 
was carried out by Fred Meiers, as- 
sistant director, and Petterson, who 
also collaborated on the catalogue. 

As one of the sponsored projects, 
Albert Stewart, sculptor, carved in raw 
brick a 14-by-25-foot wall relief of a 
charging Brahma bull. The soft bricks 
were laid out on the floor of a ceramics 
plant, those forming the bull standing 
on their ends. The up-ended bricks now 
project inches beyond the intricately 
carved brick of the surrounding area. 

Stewart had a bad moment when the 
numbered, carved bricks were all in the 
kiln at peak temperature and the 


Bakersfield earthquake rocked the kiln. 
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No damage was done. His relief is in 
the art building’s patio, a gift of the 
sponsors, Associated Brick Manufactur- 
ers of Southern California. Stewart also 
did a handsome living room wall of gray 
ceramic tile with a brick fireplace and 
a flat terracotta female nude. 

One of two fountains designed by 
Betty Davenport Ford uses massive 
sewer pipe sawed in half and placed 
to form a baroque “hole and bump” 
circular base. 

An eight-by-20-foot ceramic mural, 
designed and made by Arthur Ames, 
symbolizes the elements of pottery. The 
raw tile was shallowly carved and the 
troughs filled with special pigments de- 
veloped by Petterson and Scripps Col- 
lege. Tile and color were fired together. 

Phil Dike’s project is a ceramic 
veneer mural including four panels of 
fish and sea birds. Phil Paradise de- 
signed a decorated tile wall. Ynez 
Johnston produced a tile floor mosaic, 
and Jean Goodwin Ames designed din- 
nerware patterns for a sponsor who im- 
mediately mass produced them. 


CHICAGO 
by C. J. Bulliet 


CuricaGco: Flowers that bloom in the 
spring are not neglected. They take 
their place— along with flowers that 
bloom in summer, fall and even in the 
California or Hawaii winter—in an ex- 
hibition on view at the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association. 

The association gave its big member- 
ship the assignment of flower-theme oils 
and watercolors, and most everybody 









responded, There was no restriction 
otherwise as to subject. There could be 
portraits—so long as a girl wore a 
flower in her hair or a man wore a rose 
in the buttonhole of his coat. 

One of the outstanding pictures of 
the show is a circus piece by Walter 
Krawiec, notable painter of the big-top. 
He calls it Flora Hoop. Adam AIl- 
bright, veteran of the association, offers 
a characteristic flowerpiece, Holly- 
hawks No. 2. Fred Tallander brings 
back from the Isle of Capri Souvenir of 
Sorrento, a row of flower pots on a 
terrace—all abloom. And so it goes for 
the whole membership of the galleries. 


George M. Sutton’s “Birds of Mexico” 
in the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum (formerly Field Museum) make 
up one of the most delightful exhibi- 
tions for a season’s opening. Like Au- 
dubon, Sutton hunts with brush and 
pencil, producing results that are scien- 
tifically sound as well as artistically 
stimulating. His 50 birds, each present- 
ed in its native habitat, will be on view 
through September. 

Paintings and drawings, running into 
the hundreds, of circus people, their 
surroundings and the jungle beasts, 
were done by members of the Artists’ 
Guild of Chicago in a “Sketch-Capade” 
covering three days and nights of the 
August visit of the Ringling Brothers 
—Barnum & Bailey circus. Artists were 
allowed under all the tents and in the 
make-up rooms, to sketch formally and 
informally whatever appealed to them. 
Plans are being made to show the re- 
sults publicly in the early autumn. The 
Artists’ Guild promises it will be the 
biggest and most varied show of circus 
subjects yet staged in America. 

Ten American contemporaries of 
standing are at work on a project, “Art 
in Action,” to be the curtain raiser for 
a busy season at the Arts Club. The 
showing is to be for the benefit of a 
North Shore charity, the Community 
Child Guidance Centers. 

Participating painters by invitation 
are Francis Chapin, Ben Stahl, John 
Atherton, Copeland Burg, William 
Schwartz, Mark Coomer, Earl Gross, 
Aaron Bohrod, Herbert Byer and Ivan 
Albright. 

The Arts Club showing is for a single 
day, October 10, The paintings will be 
shown thereafter in the foyer of the 
Kungsholm Restaurant, frequented by 
artists and society, and eventually, 
starting November 21, in the Stevens- 
Gross Galleries. 

Marguerite Hohenberg is showing new 
abstracts and non-objectivve paintings 
by Mark Turbyfill, skilled not only in 
the arts of painting and sculpture but 
in poetry, music and dancing. .. . The 
Marshall Field Galleries, now under the 
direction of Bender J. Kinland, is ar- 
ranging to show paintings by the Euro- 
peans Francois Gol, Gen Paul, Racoff, 
Cochon and Dadonne Barthalot. Pre- 
liminary to the European exhibitions, 
the galleries will present the Chicago 
Women’s Salon, in process of being as- 
sembled at this writing. .. . Europeans 
new to Chicagoans will be introduced 
during the coming season, also, by 
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Joseph Faulkner at his Main Street 
gallery. Pre-season show: lithographs 
from the Swiss Guild Engravers, includ- 
ing pictures by Erni, Campigli, Manes- 
sier, L’Hote, Clavé, Marini, Ernst and 
Lureat, . . . Opening show of the season 
at Mandell’s is made up of oils, water- 
colors, prints and sculpture by artist 
members of the Bohemian Arts Club of 
Chicago. . .. The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago is presenting its annual exhibition 
of work by its students in all depart- 
ments, fine as well as industrial arts. 
The show is on a par with the gigantic 
exhibitions of previous seasons, in which 
the beholder is invited to look at the 
walls, then close his eyes and gaze into 
the future speculating what this artist 
or that will become. Just now the stu- 
dents are sold on their teachers or on 
geniuses they admire. 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
by Dorothy Drummond 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Two short years 
ago, The Lehigh Art Alliance with head- 
quarters in Allentown was just another 
local aggregate of enthusiasts, amateur 
and professional. Today it has won na- 
tional recognition including a nod of 
approval from the State Department. 

Metamorphosis from local to general 
importance began two years ago when 
the then-Alliance-president, Quentin H. 
Smith, Jr., and a small group of fellow 
thinkers, looked at industry in the Le- 
high Valley and decided that artists 
should do something about it. First 
project in a series of “industrial por- 
traits” was “Portrait of Power’ built 
around the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company’s Sunbury Plant. Next 
came “Portrait of the Press” based on 
visits to the Call-Chronicle newspaper 
plant in Allentown. Third, to be seen 
through September 21 in the large au- 
ditorium of Lehigh Valley Cooperative 
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Farmers’ Dairy in Allentown, is “Por- 
trait of the Dairy Industry.” 

For artists to turn to industry is noth- 
ing new in the U. S. But for one art 
organization to sustain a program of 
projects that not only focuses atten- 
tion on industry but also attempts to 
knit industry, art and the community 
together via mutual interest suggests a 
new approach. 


Although sizable portions of each 
“Portrait” have been purchased by each 
industrial “sitter” and sent on tour to 
interest and stimulate other towns and 
centers, the projects have been un- 
commissioned, All Alliance members, 
whether professional or amateur, are 
invited to participate, and so far each 
artist has had the privilege of hang- 
ing one or more of his efforts, From 
each mass aggregate, juries of national- 
ly recognized artists, critics and art di- 
rectors have chosen a nucleus. With 
“Portrait of the Dairy Industry,” how- 
ever, the story will be different. As we 
go to press, the industry is making its 
own selections, and while possibly some 
20 items will coincide with those chosen 
by the jury, as many more will reflect 
the farmers’ own choice. So far as this 
writer is aware, this will mark the first 
mass purchase of art by U. S. farmers. 

At the opening of the show—which 
overflows the big dairy auditorium with 
288 pieces in a startling number of 
media—2,000 farmers and their families 
came either in Sunday best or straight 
from work. All were amazed by what 
the 179 contributing artists had found to 
paint. An original fear that the show 
might deteriorate into a cow-in-meadow 
presentation was more than offset by 
sketch visits to the Lehigh Valley Dairy 
plant, where the artists were exposed to 
and fascinated by new mechanization. 

Absence of the human figure in this 
“Portrait of the Dairy Industry” points 
up a significant shift in emphasis on 


the part of many contemporary artists, 
Less than a dozen works have direct 
human impact, and only a handful of 
artists lingered in old barns and gran- 
aries to record the golden glow of light 
on sacks, hay, or pitchfork. Yet among 
the most effective of the paintings is a 
series of such impressions by Wilmer 
Behler, 

Industry, aware of publicity potenti- 
alities in the “Portrait” projects, has 
embraced the idea with enthusiasm and 
purchasing power. In little more than 
two years, approximately $30,000 has 
been turned over to Lehigh Valley 
artists. 


Credit to Gimbel's 


In 1948 Charles Zadok—vice-president 
of the Gimbel Bros, department store 
chain, general manager of Gimbel’s, 
Milwaukee, and prominent midwest col- 
lector of modern art—proposed that in 
conjunction with the State Centennial 
celebration a competition be held for 
Wisconsin artists. As a result of that 
competition, Milwaukee’s Gimbel’s 
formed a 32-painting collection which 
was sent on an exhibition tour of 
schools, colleges, libraries, museums, 
churches, farm and civic groups 
throughout the state. So great was the 
response of artists and public that the 
project was repeated the following 
year. 

“Wisconsin Artists’ View of 1952,” 
which has just begun its state-wide 
tour, is the fifth of Gimbel’s annual 
competitions. This year, 24 paintings 
were selected for circuit. Twelve were 
purchased at $300 each. Of these, three 
were chosen for additional awards. A 
$600 first prize went to Franklin Boggs 
for We Have Seen Everything; a $400 
second prize went to Fred Berman for 
Facade No. 1, and Edmund Lewandow- 
ski won a third prize of $200 for Scien- 
tific Research. Twelve others received 
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honorable mention awards of $50. (See 
page 25 for a complete list of winners.) 

In previous Gimbel competitions, art- 
ists were assigned specific themes such 
as “Wisconsin at Work” or “Wisconsin 
Landscapes.” This year, however, they 
were given freer rein, a more general 
theme. Entries, 434 in all, were brought 
to Gimbel’s, Milwaukee, by amateur and 
professional artists, by people in all 
walks of life ranging in age from 16 
to 84. They passed before a jury of 
prominent art authorities: Richard S. 
Davis, senior curator of the Minneapo- 
lis Art Institute; Stuart Davis, painter, 
of New York; and Monroe Wheeler, di- 
rector of exhibitions and publications 
for the Museum of Modern Art. 

Following an award presentation din- 
ner at which René d’Harnoncourt, di- 
rector of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and Bernard Gimbel, president of Gim- 
bel Bros., spoke, the paintings were 
displayed at the Wisconsin State Fair 
and then, like the four earlier collec- 
tions, went on the road to be seen by 
hundreds of thousands of people, many 
of whom have never before looked at 
original works of art. 


World's Museum Officials Meet 


The first UNESCO seminar for world 
museum leaders, in progress at the 
Brooklyn Museum through October 12, 
brings together for extensive study ses- 
sions 31 participants from 18 nations, 
plus a host of American museum offi- 
cials. Concerned primarily with museum 
education programs, the seminar, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. K. van der Haagen, 
head of the Museum and Monuments Di- 
vision of UNESCO, is being held at 55- 
year-old Brooklyn Museum because of 
the “excellent qualifications and high 
standards of scholarship of the museum 
administrators and curatorial staff.” 

In addition to attending general ses- 
sions at Brooklyn, delegates will be en- 
tertained in all metropolitan museums, 
and plan three-day visits to Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia. Among speakers 
listed are Lawrence Vail Coleman, di- 
rector of the American Association of 
Museums, who will discuss new develop- 
ments and young museums. Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, will address the seminar 
on mobile units and extension of mu- 
seum services. Other topics to be dis- 
cussed include specialized museum tech- 
niques such as child education, instal- 
lation, school programs, field trips, and 
professional uses of museums (e.g. in- 
dustrial divisions). 

The following countries are represent- 
ed at the seminar: Cuba, Guatemala, 
Colombia, El Salvador, Mexico, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Liberia, Netherlands, 
Germany, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
Italy, Israel, Australia, Denmark and 
the United States. 


Illuminating 


Casting light on four centuries of 
“Light and the Painter,” the Museum 
of the Cranbrook Academy in Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, has assembled a 
collection of paintings ranging from the 
Bassano brothers’ firelight experiment 
in 16th-century Venice, to light-faceted 
abstractions by such 20th-century mas- 
ters as Villon. On view through Sep- 
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tember 28, the show attempts to give “a 
representative selection of various ap- 
proaches and solutions to the problem.” 


Pointing out that interest in the 
problem of representing light appeared 
earlier than the 16th century, the. mu- 
seum notes that it was only in the 
17th century, with such painters as 
Caravaggio in Italy, Georges de la Tour 
in France, and Rembrandt, Terborch 
and Vermeer in the Netherlands that 
light was fully explored in painting; 
that later, in the 18th century, “light 
found its greatest exponents in the 
Venetian painters Tiepolo, Canaletto 
and Guardi.”’ English landscape paint- 
ers Turner, Constable and Bonington 
prepared the way for the 19th-century 
French impressionists, and finally, in 
our own century, abstract painters have 
investigated the properties of non- 
naturalistic light. 

Examples in the show include a still- 
life by Rembrandt; a candlelight scene 
by Georges de da Tour, a genre scene 
by Gerard Terborch and an unusual 
night festival scene at Versailles by the 
French 18th-century painter Georges 
Chatelet, Demonstrating modern ap- 
proaches to the problem, the show in- 
cludes paintings by Cézanne, de Chirico, 
Villon, MaclIver, Ozenfant and others. 


Where Art Is a Must 


The start of a new college semester 
marks the opening to the public of the 
Davison Art Center at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Middletown, Connecticut, A 
combination museum, architectural 
showplace, humanities laboratory and 
artists’ studio, the center will house 
the college’s print collection, humani- 
ties departments and applied art work- 
shops. When complete, it will represent 
a half-million dollar investment. 

Davison Art Center is housed in Mid- 
dletown’s historic ‘Alsop House — built 
in 1840 by the Alsop family, clippership 
aristocrats. It was designed as a fusion 
of old and new, with the object of pre- 
serving, restoring and supplementing 
the original pre-Civil War, Greek Re- 
vival building. George Davison, hon- 
orary chairman of the board of the 
Hanover Bank of New York, helped 
finance the extensive restoration. 

An air-conditioned, fireproof gallery 
adjoins the house, providing ample ex- 
hibition space, both for the comprehen- 
sive print collection (given to the col- 
lege 10 years ago by Davison) and for 
future exhibitions. The original stables 
at the rear of the house were expanded 
and rebuilt into painting, sculpture and 
print shops. A small, liberal arts col- 
lege, Wesleyan offers a program built 
around the humanities. According to 
the college, a course in the humanities 
is a requisite for all freshmen, and 
“workshops in the fine arts are required 
so that students may better appreciate 
the media used by the artists they will 
study.” 


Vanguard in Woodstock 


Judson De Jonge Smith, 72-year-old 
painter-resident of Woodstock, New 
York, is being honored in a retrospec- 
tive exhibition, current at the Wood- 
stock Art Gallery through September 
20. Born in Detroit, Smith came to 
Woodstock in 1922 after a sojourn in 








Europe. But, as Margaret Lowengrund, 
another Woodstock resident, has com- 
mented: “Judson Smith never ‘settled 
down.’ His work at the age of 72 is 
as challenging and vigorous as ever.” 
The present show ranges from an 1897 
academic portrait of Smith’s father-in- 
law to a non-objective painting of 1952. 

Bradley Tomlin, avant-garde painter 
and close friend of Smith’s, praises 
Smith’s recent work in a monograph 
accompanying the show, He notes: 
“Working more or less in_ isolation, 
Smith had little direct touch with the 
new painting of the last decade which 
in large part centered in New York. 
Yet, it is clear that he has been extra- 
ordinarily aware of the thrust of cur- 
rent feeling. A vigorous painter through- 
out his life, his work stands with that 
of the present avant garde.” 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Corning, New York: An exhibition of 12 
still-lifes, a group of photographs, and 
drawings illustrating “Glass Vessels in 
Dutch Painting in the 17th Century” is 
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on view at the new Corning Museum of 
Glass, in Corning, New York, through 
September. Thomas S. Buechner, direc- 
tor, organized the exhibition to show the 
use of glass objects in painting, and to 
emphasize the value of pictorial research 
in dating and attributing glass objects. 


Dallas, Texas: ‘New Shape .. . New 
Form,” an unusual exhibition on view 
through September 27 at Dallas’ cele- 
brated department’ store, Neiman- 
Marcus, features a collection of contem- 
porary sculpture as a background for 
new fashions in apparel. Among sculp- 
tors represented in the collection (which, 
according to Neiman-Marcus, is the most 
comprehensive collection of contempo- 
rary sculpture in America outside of a 
museum or gallery) are George Cerney, 
Elsa Hutzler, Ellen Key-Oberg, Leo 
Amino, Leon Pledger, David Smith, Gwen 
Lux, Harvey Fite, Hannah Small, Chaim 
Gross, George L. K. Morris, Isamu 
Noguchi and Barbara Lekberg. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico: Purchase award 
from the 39th Annual Exhibition for New 
Mexico artists, held recently at the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico Art Gallery in 
Santa Fe, went to Frederick O’Hara of 
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Albuquerque for an abstract oil. The 
museum’s art advisory committee rec- 
ommended 35 of the 200 paintings ex- 
hibited for a traveling show. 


Detroit, Michigan: “Sculpture in Prog- 
ress,” an exhibition of work by members 
of the newly formed Michigan Sculpture 
Society, is on view at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts through October 12. In this 
show, the Institute reports, work in 
stone, metal, wood and ceramics give 
“a cross-section of the many styles and 
techniques used by sculptors of the 
state.” Further comment: this is the 
first exhibition of its kind presented in 
Detroit. 


San Francisco, California: Slated to tour 
this country under the auspices of the 
International Student Association of Ja- 
pan, a collection of 41 paintings by Japa- 
nese art students, is currently on view at 
the San Francisco State College. Se- 
lected by R. Sawa, professor of art at 
Kyoto College (where all the paintings 
were done), the show constitutes the 
first complete Japanese students’ exhi- 
bition to come to the United States. 
The exhibition will go to Stanford Uni- 
versity September 27; to Cornell, Febru- 
ary 9-March 7; and to Mills College in 
Oakland, October 12-November 30, 1953. 


Canton, Ohio: On view at the Canton 
Art Institute through October 5, the 5th 
Annual Fall Show comprises 57 oils, 38 
watercolors and five sculptures selected 
by painter-juror Rodger Anliker. Ac- 
cording to the Institute, the Fall Show 
gives visitors a chance to see the latest 
work of area artists and also serves “as 
a kind of testing ground for the most 
ambitious producers of Canton and adja- 
cent communities.” For a list of prize- 
winners in the show, see page 25. 


Newark, New Jersey: A current exhibi- 
tion at the Newark Museum features 
18th and 19th century American paint- 
ings from the museum’s permanent col- 
lection. Among 18th-century items are 
portraits by Joseph Badger, Ralph Earl 
and John Singleton Copley. A group of 
19th-century works stress the “primi- 
tive” aspect of the American tradition. 
New acquisitions shown for the first time 
include an 18th-century portrait of an 
architect (gift of Col. and Mrs. Edgar 
W. Garbish) and a pair of portraits by 
an early 19th-century artist (gift of Mrs. 
Edith Halpert). 


San Francisco, California: The 16th An- 
nual Watercolor Exhibition of the San 
Francisco Art Association will be on 
view at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art through October 5. Jury-members 
George Post, Jerry Opper, James Budd 
Dixon, Dick Sears and Helen Dunham: 
winnowed 58 paintings out of 400 entries 
for the show. 


New Haven, Connecticut: A new gallery, 
“Gallery 77,” will open in New Haven, 
September 16, with an exhibition of rep- 
resentative works by 11 contemporary 
artists. Among artists on the roster are 
Henry Kreis, Henrik Mayer, Harry 
Sternberg, Sol Wilson, Kar] Fortess, Mil- 
ton Goldstein, Vincent Malta and Nat- 
sumi Kanemitsu. The gallery hopes to 
stimulate collecting among Connecticut 
residents and especially among students 
at Yale. 
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Léger Since 1913 

The name of Fernand Léger belongs 
on any list of major style-makers in 
the art of our time. That is made clear, 
if it still needs to be, by the survey of 
30 years of Léger’s painting on view 
at the Sidney Janis Gallery until Octo- 
ber 11. It is not a complete survey. It 
is selective, focusing on peak years and 
definitive statements. Beginning in 1913 
and ending in 1943, it skips the ’30s al- 
together. Nevertheless, it provides a 
catalogue of Léger’s major themes and 
formal motifs—those that recur through 
the years. It shows too that at times 
subject matter was very important to 
this artist—important in itself, impor- 
tant enough to be made central. 

From the Contrasting Forms of 1913 
to the early workman-and-factory com- 
positions of 1918 is a big jump. In the 
earlier painting, color is smudged and 
glowing; curving black lines partially 
define the forms which overlap and 
converge on the center of the canvas. 
Composition is rhythmic, swinging, slid- 
ing. The mood is lyrical and sensuous. 
The total visual effect suggests tapestry. 
The 1918 work seems to express a re- 
action against the insouciance and easy 
grace of 1913. Was it the war? Age? 
At any rate, color becomes deeper now, 
very sober, even severe. Black is used 
in broad panels as well as in lines; de- 
sign is rectilinear; color areas are 
sharply defined and color intervals subt- 
ly irregular. Now and through the next 
few years, shapes—human and machine 
—become progressively more tubular 
and spherical. 

Three splendid paintings are dated 
1919—Les Hommes dans la Ville; Sketch 
for The City, and the first version of 
Le Petit Déjeuner. Color is brighter, 
more cheerful than in 1918, and by now 
Léger has found his characteristic color 
—poster color, strong, bright, held down 
with black and white. Where muted 
color is used—parts of the carpet in 
Le Petit Déjeuner, for example—it is 
only for contrast in details, 

By 1921 there is another change, an- 


other reaction, In Le Paysage Animé 
and Two Fishermen, natural (as op- 
posed to urban-industrial) forms re- 
appear. There are trees and a cow. In 
both paintings people are importantly 
placed—center front, and framed by 
geometric landscapes beyond. 

Another peak period comes in 1925. 
It is an austere period. Massive archi- 
tectural motifs are Léger’s subjects in 
these paintings— Rose and Compass; 
Still-Life and The Mirror—and color is 
severely restricted. 

In .the years after 1925 many new 
motifs are introduced — keys, grapes, 
playing cards, conventionalized waves, 
a target, a star. It would appear that 
these are years of experiment and 
search rather than of achievement, But 
the survey ends on an up-note—with 
The Divers and The Bicyclists, major 
achievements of Léger’s American 
phase.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Grand Central at 30 

This year marks the 30th anniversary 
of Grand Central Art Galleries and of 
Grand Central’s lay-membership plan. 
Under this plan, each lay-member sub- 
scribes $350 a year, in return for which 
he receives an original work of art at 
the annual members’ drawing. Half of 
the proceeds from membership fees 
goes to Grand Central’s artists, who 
participate by contributing examples of 
their work. So that each of Grand Cen- 
tral’s 100 lay-members may have a 
choice, 108 paintings and sculptures are 
included in the drawing, This year’s will 
be held November 7, and until then the 
works will be on view at the galleries. 

In this show, there are landscapes, 
marines, portraits, still-life arrange- 
ments, flowers and a couple of nudes 
—oils for the most part. (Incidentally, 
lay-members who draw portraits may 
elect to have their own portraits paint- 
ed). Several of the artists represented 
are National Academicians; all are 
figurative painters—otherwise it is a 
diversified show. 

The Harnett-Maroger variety of 
trompe Voeil realism is strongly repre- 
sented—entries by F. H. Redelius, 
Ernest Albert Land and Priscilla Rob- 
erts being especially notable. Micro- 
scopic realism of another sort, lacking 
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the element of incongruity, the meta- 
physical overtone of trompe Voeil, char- 
acterizes two of the best paintings in 
the show—urban architectural themes 
by Evan Keehn and Joseph Sheppard. 

Outstanding among the landscapes 
are Lamar Dodd’s bleak, late winter 
snowscape, Thawing Valley, and Stan- 
ley W. Crane’s Brush Fire. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the best 
still-life in the exhibition is by W. Vla- 
dimir Rouseff. A work of considerable 
charm, well composed and subtly col- 
ored, it derives directly from Cézanne. 

Others well represented include Ger- 
trude Schweitzer, Robert Weaver, Lode- 
wyk Bruckman, Jonas Lie and the late 
Hilde B. Kayn—one of the stars here. 

The portraitists as a whole are less 
impressive, Some of them, Keith Martin 
in particular, seem to be proving that 
there is nothing that can be done with 
a camera and Kodachrome film that 
cannot also be done with a brush. But 
in art, at least, the hard way is not 
necessarily the better way. a 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Good Stock at the Modern 


Whatever impact the recent exhibi- 
tion of 20th-century masterworks in 
Paris may have had, it would have been 
far greater had the show included a 
few of the masterworks (on view 
through September 21) from the per- 
manent collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Four groupings have been made in 
the installation of this show—cubism, 
futurism, six Americans, and paintings 
done by Picasso between world wars. 
The Modern’s collections of cubist and 
futurist art are probably unsurpassed 
anywhere, and this is the first time 
that the museum has brought these 
works together in a special exhibition. 
Consisting of 56 paintings, sculptures, 
collages and drawings, and 24 prints, 
the cubist survey begins in 1913 with 
Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon — according 
to the museum this is considered the 
first cubist painting, a claim which may 
be disputed—and ends in 1921 with 
Léger’s Three Women and Picasso’s 
Three Musicians. In between are first- 
rate examples of Picasso, Braque, Gris, 
Léger, La Fresnaye, Duchamp and 
many others. 

The Modern is justly proud of its 
futurist collection, Begun in 1948, it 
includes Carra, Balla, Severini and Boc- 
cioni, the last represented by large 
drawings, by his painting called The 
City Rises, and by the great striding 
bronze figure, Unique Forms of Contin- 
uity in Space. 

The six Americans being shown cur- 
rently are Marin, O’Keeffe, Demuth, 
Graves, Shahn and Hopper—each hav- 
ing a small one-man show. All are 
characteristically represented and it is 
easy to see why many Europeans con- 
sider Morris Graves and Ben Shahn to 
be two of our most sensitive and origi- 
nal artists. They would probably like 
Demuth too if they saw more of him. 

Sixteen Picassos, major works paint- 
ed between 1919 and 1939, culminating 
with Guernica and Night Fishing at 
Antibes, show the artist at his incom- 
parable best. All in all, these four ex- 
hibitions show the Modern at its best 
too.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMA- 
TEURS: Drawn from Edith Halpert’s 
personal collection of American folk 
art, this pre-season exhibition includes 
a variety of subjects and media popu- 
lar in the early 19th century, Hobby- 
art has swept the country during the 
past 10 years, and only between 1800 
and 1850 was there an equal interest 
in art on the part of masses of un- 
trained people. Of course the situation 
then was radically different. For most 
people there were no _ reproductions, 
photographs, magazines or machine- 
made decorative articles. Art was pro- 
duced in the home. 


The present exhibition includes toys, 
weathervanes, and paintings in soft 
faded colors on velvet or weatherstained 
paper. There are pious themes, stiffly 
drawn and filled with the intricate de- 
tail “primitives” love. There are por- 
traits of children—solemn, over-fed, like 





Grpss: Man in Cloak 


pudgy dwarfs. There is a brooding black 
dog, painted in 1837 by a fireman from 
Quincy, Mass. Best of all are the meticu- 
lous still-life arrangements of fruit and 
flowers — faint echoes of 16th-century 
Italian and Flemish handlings. (Down- 
town, to Sept. 27.)—J. F. 


“ART IN INTERIORS”: Long a pro- 
moter of collaboration between artist 
and designer, Midtown continues its 
20th anniversary exhibition series with 
a show planned to coincide with Home 
Fashions Week. For the occasion, the 
gallery engaged eight leading members 
of the contemporary design field. Each 
designer has created a typical room 
interior decorated with paintings and 
sculpture by Midtown artists. Each has 
taken over a section of the gallery, 
building real interiors with furniture, 
draperies, rugs, etc., specially selected 
to relate to the visual art incorporated 
into his scheme, Thus Edward Worm- 
ley, well-known furniture designer, 
shows furniture from the Dunbar col- 
lection along with painting and sculp- 





ture by William Thon and Oronzio Mal- 
darelli. 


Other settings are by John Gerald, 
former head of Altman’s decorating de- 
partment; Florence Knoll, director of 
the Planning Unit of Knoll Associates; 
Edward Stone, architect; Dorothy 
Liebes, notable fabric designer; and 
William Pahlman, designer. Artists rep- 
resented include Isabel Bishop, Paul 
Cadmus, Waldo Pierce, Henry Koerner, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis and William 
Palmer. (Midtown, to Oct. 4.)—D. A. 


EVOLUTION OF A LITHO: Once again 
this young gallery and workshop scores 
with an exhibition tracing, stone-for- 
stone, the development of a lithograph. 
Here, student and collector can see orig- 
inal stones; states of color stages; par- 
tially finished and completed color litho- 
graphs; and evidence of the importance 
of the actual printing process. 


Assembled by Margaret Lowengrund 
in her summer workshop in Woodstock, 
New York, this show is primarily in- 
structive. But some outstanding art- 
ists contribute to it, Fresh, exuberant 
studies by sculptor David Smith; a rich 
two-color vertical abstraction by Her- 
man Cherry; and Edward Millman’s in- 
sect image superimposed on an offset 
ground are among the highlights. Other 
works of particular interest are by Mar- 
tin Friedman, Sigmund Menkes, Maurice 
Golubov and Luis Quintanilla. (The 
Contemporaries, to Sept. 30.)—D. A. 


HOWARD DAUM: Broadly conceived, 
skillfully controlled, Howard Daum’s 
abstractions indicate a thorough under- 
standing of the elements of non-figura- 
tive art. Most of his work reflects an 
interest in the use of shifting or slid- 
ing planes, warm and cool colors, all- 
over movement on the canvas. 


An example of a highly successful 
juxtaposition of curving and angular 
planes is Red Horizontal, in which cool 
tones glide behind a prevailing red fore- 
plane. In Beast, the artist relaxes his 
strong tectonic penchant and provides 
a sprawling, complex image freely 
spreading over a large canvas. (Artists, 
to Sept. 25.)—D. A. 


“PROSPECTUS ’52-’58”: In this survey 
of work by 18 painters, sculptors and 
printmakers, not every man is at his 
best, but a few equal—and a couple 
surpass—previous bests. 


Three of these artists made first New 
York appearances during the past year 
—Sidney Gordin, constructivist sculp- 
tor; Edward Corbett, whose atmospheric 
chalk drawings were included in the re- 
cent exhibition, “Fifteen Americans,” 
at the Museum of Modern Art; and 
John Paul Jones, young virtuoso print- 
maker. Gordin shows a quadrilateral 
rectilinear grid of blackened steel, an 
airy cage-cluster expanding gracefully 
in space. Both he and Corbett are at 
their best. 

Of the older artists, José de Rivera, 
Jimmy Ernst, Ilya Bolotowsky, and Mil- 
ton Avery are well represented — the 
last by an unimpassioned lyric to a pale 
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bathing beauty. Louis Schanker and 
Gabor Peterdi, printmakers, are repre- 
sented here by two of their best oils. 
Others present include Samuel Adler, 
Calvin Albert, George Constant, Ger- 
trude Greene, Peter Grippe, Hans Mol- 
ler, Bernard Reder, Yektai, and Adja 
Yunkers. (Borgenicht, to Sept. 27.) 
—J.F. 


ANDERSON, PROVAN, NEWELL: 
Three artists, exhibiting jointly, display 
diverse aspects of contemporary expres- 
sion. John Anderson’s paintings are large 
scale, not only because of their size, but 
because large forms fill the picture 
areas. One painting, which seems to 
swim in muted colors spread over the 
whole canvas, is rescued from being 
merely decorative or amorphous by the 
interposition of little bands of brilliant 
squares and stabs of linear direction 
that supply focal organization. Visual 
emergence of the canvas texture under 
broad brush strokes gives all these paint- 
ings a-remarkable tactile quality. 

Sara Provan shows both temperas and 
oils. These always suggest a mysteri- 
ous hidden significance, surface forms 
seeming to glide over provocative, un- 
derlying depths. In most of the work, 
color is in a low key. 

Roy Newell’s paintings are kaleide- 
scopic in effect. Their whirling, intricate 
rhythms in all-over designs seem to 
sweep across the canvases in vehemence 
of color. (Hacker, to Sept. 25.)—M. B. 


CAPTAIN HUGH MULZAC: After a 
heroic career as skipper of the liberty 
ship Booker T. Washington, Captain 
Hugh Mulzac turned to painting. Today, 
in his first one-man show, the 65-year- 
old Mulzac shows a group of oils painted 
from memory and depicting faraway 
places from Malaya to the West Indies. 

Although completely untutored, Mul- 
zac reveals an unerring instinct for 
both color and design. In his image of 
the Market Place, Malaya, for example, 
a wonderful abstract pattern of white 
cloaks on vendors contrasts with ver- 
milion fruits and the deep mauve of a 
nude native in the foreground. A Gau- 
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guinish composition of fruit vendors 
shows two gracefully posed native girls 
on a luminous ground. A magical quiet 
fills the warm atmosphere on this can- 
vas. Far from being the conventional 
primitive, Mulzac brings a freshness of 
vision and an inherent painter’s gift to 
his work. (A.F.I., Sept. 21-Oct. 18.)—D.A. 


OPEN WATERCOLOR SHOW: This 
10th annual marks the 10th anniversary 
of a Greenwich Village center where 
local artists, who might otherwise have 
no opportunity to show their work’ to 
an award jury, may do so. 

There are about 65 entries in this 
year’s show. Landscapes predominate— 
some, realistic drybrush handlings; 
others, “mood” paintings, watery and 
atmospheric. In Malcom Edgar Case’s 
Concerto in C—one of the few abstrac- 
tions and also one of the best entries— 
sinuous black lines weave and skate 
across the paper between dots and slivers 
of bright color. Among the more objec- 
tive conceptions, Jane Doscher’s roman- 
tic impression of Hoboken Terminal at 
night (a dark shell of steel and con- 
crete enclosing a blur of golden light) 
and Beatrice Bowman’s Maine Woods 
(a region of green light, mist and 
feathery branches) are especially not- 
able. Others well represented include 
Romeo Tabuena, Clara S. Haas, Jacob 
Semiatin, Margaret Layton, Frank Hen- 
ley and Oronzo Gasparo. (Village Art 
Center, to Sept. 26.)—J. F. 


CARL LINDBORG: Director of art at 
Pennsylvania Military College and 
Preparatory School, Lindborg shows 
rather gaudy oils of masks, water- 
melons and dreamy young girls. In his 
better work he holds back, using sketch- 
ier brushstrokes and either a cooler 
palette (witness The Church, Newtown 
Square) or else a palette reduced to 
a few glowing colors—as in the por- 
trait, Carl. (Wellons, to Sept. 20.)—J. F. 


WILFRID ZOGBAUM: At times carto- 
graphic, at times calligraphic, and at 
times tenderly nebulous, Zogbaum’s ab- 
stractions, in this first one-man show, 
reveal a flexible and varied concept. 
Most effective in his large black-and- 
white drawings, the artist combines a 
fluid, wandering line with groupings of 
small elements, often dividing his com- 
positions into self-sufficient areas, In 
oils, Zogbaum tends to use vague con- 
figurations of small, pastel-colored 
strokes—a technique which sometimes 
lacks sufficient pictorial focus. 

A group of ink-and-wash. sketches— 
frequently calligraphic—reveal a gift 
which could be exploited in a graphic 


, medium. (Hugo, to Oct. 4.)—D. A. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS: Com- 
posed largely of recent work by the 
gallery’s contributing artists, this group 
is a well rounded out collection rather 
than a scrabble among the stocks, so 
familiar in off-seasons, A striking can- 
vas here is Kenneth Evett’s Death of 
Agammemnon, its prevailing sinister 
reds of figures and background accentu- 
ating the symbolization of violence and 
tragedy. John Koch’s Rehearsal is in an- 
other vein. Here, two figures—a youth 
before a music stand, a woman at a 
piano—are enveloped in exquisite mod- 
ulations of light and color. Koch’s gift 
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of spatial suggestion was never more 
marked than it is here. 

James Penney builds up a large can- 
vas of colorful forms sharply impinging 
on one another; Marguerite Zorach’s 
Bridge to the Island, for all its realistic 
detail, possesses a pastoral charm; Louis 
Bouché’s Scene of the Crime might well 
be an illustration for a who-dunnit; and 
John Heliker’s Cathedral Windows sheds 
a gentle radiance. (Kraushaar, to Oct. 
1.)—M. B. 


THIRD ANNUAL: From 325 submis- 
sions, 105 oils, watercolors, sculptures 
and drawings were selected for - this 
show. Every subject and every style is 
represented. Unfortunately much of the 
work is highly derivative. 

A $50 prize went to Don Denny for his 
Dubuffet-inspired oil of a lanky black 
sheep on a yellow field. Prizes of $50 
also went to Mario Cooper, well-known 
illustrator turned sculptor, for a granite 
study of koala bears, and to Robert S. 
Neuman for a densely patterned, strong- 
ly colored abstract watercolor. Janet 
Doub received a $25 prize for a rather 
bizarre line drawing of a studio interior. 
Others who might easily have won prizes 
include Charles S. Chapin, Sol Mann, 
A. G. Sella, Lora Civkin, William Dorr 
and Henry De Geofroy. (Creative, to 
Sept. 20.)—J. F. 


IRENE ARONSON: Two portfolios of 
etchings by this Austrian-born artist— 
one a circus theme and the other a 
“Danse Macabre” series—fully demon- 
strate an original, unsullied talent. In 
spite of her Atelier 17 background, Miss 
Aronson retains a style so distinctly 
personal that it would be difficult to re- 
late her to any specific school. 

In the “Danse Macabre” group (36 
etchings issued in three separate port- 
folios), simplicity and forthright state- 
ment recall early block-book represen- 
tations of the theme. Indeed, there is a 
gothicism about the tiny figures—lucid- 
ly drawn with an even needle-line— 
which provides a paradoxical horror. 

On the lighter side, the Circus, with 
its gauzy textures, ludicrous characters 
and occasional gay color, shows the 
artist’s imaginative caprice, as well as 
her competent handling of the etching 

[Continued on page 22] 
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A Jack Levine Profile 
[Continued from page 11] 


clerical work at an air base on the 
island. After the war he was at a rest 
camp, and then at a second rest camp. 
He was on a recuperative furlough and 
tried to find a job in New York. 

“I got an [Army] job in Public Rela- 
tions on lower Broadway. The PRO 
wanted pictures. . . . I got out of the 
Army gradually.” He was finally sepa- 
rated at Fort Devens. 

Finally there is another continuity in 
Levine which cannot be synthesized with 
the “Rembrandt thing”’ and which seems 
doomed to be relegated to a lesser place 
as his morality does not approve of it. 
This is the Rubens thing, the neo- 
romantic Levine, which — according to 
the artist’s wife—is a cab driver re- 
citing Shakespeare. 

“T have an ambivalent feeling about 
the good life. I don’t know what status 
nudes have for me. When I look at Ru- 
bens or Matisse, sometimes I feel but 
for the grace of God I could spend my 
life doing that. I do sort of indulge in 
fooling around.” 

Levine has looked at Rubens to some 


purpose. 

“He is the most effective, capable 
painter that ever lived. When the 
M.F.A. [the Museum of Fine Arts in 


Boston] acquired the Queen Tamaris in 
1939, it was a major event in my life. 
I stood between two rooms where I 
could look two ways—perhaps a char- 
acteristic employment—at the new Ru- 
bens and the Renoir [the Dance at 
Bougival]. There was no comparison. 
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The Rubens had the upper high notes, 
the opalescence totally lacking in the 
Renoir.” 

Recently, Levine has been impressed 
by the lectures of Ruhemann on Ru- 
bens’ technique, and he has been given 


to experiment with the “transparent 
grays which have no black in them” 
glazed over umber. The Lady with a 
Pink in the Spaeth Collection is a fine 
example in this vein; and so is the 
Homage to Boston of 1949, a nude of 
Rubens’ rather than Levine’s propor- 
tions, with the State House, and the Old 
State House at the head of State Street, 
as attributes. 


“IT miss Boston, which has wonderful 
buildings and streets, It is a day nearer 
Europe, as Mayor Curley used to say.” 

After the war, in 1946, Levine mar- 
ried the painter Ruth Gikow, and moved 
to New York. The Levines were abroad 
in 1947 and again in 1950-51 for 11 
months spent in Rome on a Fulbright 
Award. They now live in St. Marks 
Place. 

It may seem fruitless to discuss a 
painting which has yet to exist, except 
that Levine does discuss it. Since only 
slight studies in paint exist, the idea, 
the planning, the verbalization, are in 
a pure state. The subject is the Gang- 
ster’s Funeral, and Levine’s preparatory 
meditations might be those of a play- 
wright. Of this, of course, he is per- 
fectly aware. 

“It may be said that the idea is more 
fit for a novel or a film. This is ridicu- 
lous. As far as the novel is concerned, a 
picture is still worth a thousand words; 
as far as a film is concerned, the Hayes 
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code requires it to show that crime does 
not pay, which is not my thesis either. 

“This libretto in no way invalidates 
the possible creation of a work of art. 
On the contrary, it inflects it, enriches 
it, it makes the project more complex. 
I see no harm in putting the conscious 
mind to work in this fashion.’’* 


Later, speaking of the Gangster Fu- 
neral in his studio, smoking over the 
first studies, Levine wants “no element 
of the macabre.” 

“IT want to state it but not show it, 
to get behind it as soon as possible. I 
want, the painting as a comedy. It must 
not be a tragedy. I will show the corpse, 
but the emphasis could be on the em- 
balming.” 

Levine is certainly burying something, 
on the face of it something which is but 
ought not to be in America, but the 
struggle is of course deeper. For one 
thing, he is choosing to bury lawless- 
ness, “I am in rebellion against what 
is going on.” As it turns out, he is for 
continuity and awareness and a living 
tradition. People who believe that tra- 
dition is alive are of course conserva- 
tives. .. . Levine, then, lives in a world 
where values take precedence. He is 
in search of the best company, and 
genius may be living down the street 
in a world capital, but it may also have 
an address in another century. Values— 
Levine seems to say—may be unlocked 
by talent, but talent is only a key to 
them. Fortunately they are forged out 
of human nature itself, of which talents 
are only a part. 





* Ibid. 
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Paul McCobb 


Modern furniture, 
Paul McCobb feels, 
should properly re- 
main quiet and 
serve as a_back- 
ground for those 
who live. with it. 
McCobb’s record 
lends authority to 
his opinions: at 35 
he is one of our 
leading designers. 

McCobb was the first designer to 
bring to the market a complete line of 
well-styled, low-cost modern furniture. 
Introduced as the Planner Group, this 
line of chairs, tables, storage units, 
benches, shelves, etc., is conspicuous 
for its sleek simplicity. The pieces are 
available in natural birch, tobacco fin- 
ish or black lacquer. They are recti- 
linear, chaste, poised. Most of them are 
low and horizontal, and yet they con- 
vey a mood of unencumbered buoyancy. 

The various units of the Planner 
Group are designed to function either 
separately or together. Some of them 
are multi-purpose. A berich, for exam- 
ple, may be used as a bench, as a coffee 
table, or as a base for one of the stor- 
age units. The units themselves can be 
combined in many ways—either hori- 
zontally, or (to save space) vertically. 

The success of the Planner Group 
was immediate. Shortly after its in- 
troduction at the Chicago market in 
January, 1950, the entire factory out- 
put was ordered for months in advance. 
As the line was seen by the public, 
sales increased. During that year, up- 
holstered pieces were added. 

Today, with orders still running 
ahead of capacity production, Planner 
Group furniture is retailed by more 
than 250 stores throughout the country 
—by Bloomingdale’s, W. & J. Sloane, 
Modernage, and A. & S. in New York— 
as well as in Canada, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. It is also being manufactured in 
Sweden for distribution in Europe. 

Since McCobb developed his Planner 
Group, he has placed on the market 
three other, more expensive, lines of 
furniture (Directional, Predictor, and 
the Irwin Collection), fabrics, wall- 
papers, and various accessories—lamps, 
ashtrays, wrought iron candelabra, etc. 
Total sales, to date, of McCobb de- 
signs: over $12,000,000. 

McCobb, who expected to become a 
painter, was led by circumstance into 
furniture design. Born in Boston in 
1917, of New England stock, he re- 
belled against the traditional conserva- 
tism of the area and, as an art student, 
veered to abstraction. But at 20 he was 
hired by a Boston department store as 
display and store interior designer. It 
proved to be invaluable training. He 
worked with decorators, solving their 
mechanical problems. Later he did 
large decorating jobs himself, and so 
gained first-hand knowledge of the 
furnishings—reproductions of antiques 
—that went into the better New Eng- 
land homes. 
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*With this article, ART DIGEST inaugu- 
rates a department devoted to outstanding 


After a stint in the army, McCobb 
moved to New York. Meanwhile, he 
had been formulating a program of de- 
sign for low-cost modern furniture. He 
thought and talked about it for five 
years, and then he met B. G. Mesberg, 
a furniture distributor who liked his 
ideas. McCobb and Mesberg formed a 
company, and six months later they 
had the Planner Group on the market. 

“We worked on the theory that the 
contemporary room is fairly cleanly 
designed,” McCobb explains. “The size 
of the room today is smaller, however, 
and furniture must be scaled in pro- 
portion to cubic volume, rather than 
designed to decorate a two-dimensional 
surface. A chair is seen from all angles, 
like a piece of sculpture. It should be 
light and open, to increase the feeling 
of scale—the psychological effect of 
more space—in the room.” 

McCobb approached the actual de- 
signing from a practical standpoint. 
Because cost was to be a paramount 
factor in his line, McCobb studied each 
step of handling, cutting, and finishing. 
He knew, for instance, that the back 
of a chair might be steamed and bent 
into the desired design, or might be 
cut; legs might be square, or turned; 
joints might be dovetailed, dowled, or 
screwed—and to keep retail cost low, 
McCobb had to chose the most prac- 
tical method. Lumber (mostly birch 
from Canada), comes in standard sizes, 
and in low-cost manufacture, design 
must conform to those standard sizes. 
Odd-sized pieces cost more. 

McCobb had to know, too, the strength 
of the various materials he used—brass, 
iron, or wood—and the comparative 
strength and cost of different types of 
joints. “Some of the details of con- 
struction, dovetailed joints on drawers 
for instance, I leave to the shop fore- 


by Chris Ritter 








man at the factory, but the more im- 
portant ones I work out completely. 

McCobb usually refers to himself in 
the plural. Asked why, he explains that 
when he is designing a new piece he 
constantly consults Mesberg and the 
company sales force. They, he feels, are 
closer to the pulse of the buying public, 
and serve as a practical check on the 
theoretical. ‘In a chair, for instance,” 
he explains, “we have figures on sit- 
ting—height from floor, depth, and 
angle of seat and back. We use those 
figures on the drawing board, but we 
can’t be sure of them until we sit in 
the chair. We make a fuil-size model 
and try it out. Often we make as many 
as six models, changing and correcting 
each one, before we go into production.” 
McCobb will not sacrifice good design 
to cost or construction, however; while 
practical requirements might necessi- 
tate modification, the basic idea is kept. 

“Too large a percentage of the de- 
signers today merely draw on what has 
been done, and develop novelty themes. 
I think the artist, with his understand- 
ing of color, balance and proportion, 
will be the one to bring better design 
into the home. We use 101 things that 
need the artist’s hand, and today there 
is greater appreciation than ever before. 

McCobb feels that the artist today 
has more to contribute than only easel 
painting, a belief that has become his 
basic philosophy in designing. “If the 
artist is healthy in his thinking,” he 
comments, “he is an imaginative and 
inventive person. All designing requires 
the same amount of thought, and some- 
what the same background. The future 
of good design is in the hands of the 
art students of today, and the home 
furnishings field is one in which there 
is great opportunity, and great need, 
for talent.” 


FURNITURE FROM PAUL McCosBp’S PLANNER GROUP, AVAILABLE AT DEPARTMENT STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. APPROXIMATE RETAIL PRICES (NATURAL FINISH): SHELF 
UNIT $30; CABINET WITH SLIDING Doors $115; BENCH, 15” HIGH, 60” LONG $18; 
EXTENSION TABLE $90; CHAIR $20. PRICES ON OTHER FINISHES SLIGHTLY HIGHER. 
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SPONSORED GROUP 
and GUEST ARTISTS 


September 15-26 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS, inc. 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


e DANSE MACABRE 
e THE CIRCUS 
EXHIBITION OF TWO PORTFOLIOS BY 


IRENE ARONSON 


Weyhe Gallery 
794 Lexington Avenue, New York 





Paintings e To September 20 


LUCIEN DAY 


Passedoit Gallery «¢ 121 £. 57 st. 


Thru Oct. 11 
30 years of painting by 


LEGER 


Sidney Janis 15 E. 57 











JOHN MYERS FOUNDATION 
GALLERY 


1207 Avenue of the Americas, New York 


GROUP SHOW 


Through September 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 


G@nnounces removal to 
new and larger quarters 


42 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. 


MU. 8-5659 


SOHOHCOOOOOOHOHOHOOOOOOOEOOOCE 
sept. 22-oct. 4 


serge HOLLERBACH 
sylvia RUTKOFF 

zimeri COX 

creative gallery e 18 east 57 
SSSSSSSOSSOSSSOSCOSSSSCSCOCCOEES 


92/53 
Prospectus 


To Sept. 27 


GRACE BORGENICHT 
GALLERY e 65 E. 57 ST. 








SUPERLATIVE GROUP OF ORIGINAL ART WORKS 


IN RARE EXHIBITION AND SALE 
3 DAYS ONLY e SEPTEMBER 26-27-28 


10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
165 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Once in a rare while an outstanding art avtee finds himself able to offer for sale a superlative group 


of art works. 
original, signed oil paintings, water co 
within a universal price range of $40 to $500. 


Here at last is an ap age _ 
ors, 


portunity to purchase from a timeless group of 
sculpture, by LIVING AMERICAN ARTISTS— 


ADMISSION FREE —Write for FREE CATALOG 


— 
i Attention Artists! A limited amount of space is still open for our Christmas exhibition. If von | 


have works you wish to exhibit, 


|_J- J. Strauss, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1, 


write for further information to Exhibition Director, Maurice I 








French, seeks translating jobs. 






JOBS IN ART 


[Replies to the advertisements below, unless other- 
wise requested, should be addressed to the box 
number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 116 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Rates: 20c per 
word. Closing date for insertions: seven days be- 
fore date of publication.] 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


YOUNG WOMAN: Still life and mechanical illustr. 
render all materials. Exc. opportunity with nat. 
design firm in Chicago. Send complete background 
infor., photo and one or two samples. Box C-2. 















JOBS WANTED 


BARNARD GRADUATE, long experience in art 
field, editing, writing, and research, desires em- 
ployment, full or part time. Publisher, museum, 
art gallery. Box C-1. 








YOUNG WOMAN with several years experience in 
art galleries, both old master and modern, available 
for secretarial and sales work. Box C-3. 





YOUNG ARTIST, excellent knowledge contempo- 
rary art, personable, seeks part-time employment 
in New York art gallery. Box C-4. 


ART HISTORIAN, 





excellent command German, 


Box C-5. 


VASSAR GRADUATE, art history major, 
tent typist, attractive, 
tant, 








compe- 
seeks work as gallery assis- 
New York. Box C-6. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


September 18, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Decorative furniture, English & French period 
styles. Included are examples in Chippendale, 
Sheraton & other Georgian & Regency styles, & 
in the French taste of Louis XV period. Also 
mirrors, lamps, clocks, barometers, sconces. 
Property of the Danby Co. Exhibition current. 


September 19, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M. Parke 
Bernet Galleries. French & other furniture and 
decorations. Sale includes carved and painted 
fauteuils and canapes, writing tables, carved and 
gilded mirrors; also Dresden, viewx Paris & 
other porcelains; Brussels 16th-century Renais- 
sance tapestry; snuff boxes; miniatures; glass, 
silver, and hangings. Property of Lawrence H. 
Clarke & Maynard S. Bird; also Estate of the 
late Princess Burhaneddin, & other owners. Ex- 
hibition current. 


September 24, 1:45 P.M.; September 25, 10:15 
A.M. & 1:45 P.M.; September 26 & 27, 1:45 
P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. English & Ameri- 
can furniture & decorations; early American 
glass & coverlets; blue Staffordshire & Spatter- 
ware; French & Chinese art; Oriental rugs; 
Georgian & other silverware. Furniture includes 
a Pilgrim turned, ebonized oak and maple court 
cupboard attributed to Thomas Dennis of Ips- 
wich, Mass., dated 1686. Property of Mr. & 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach; Elsa A. Stiffel; Mrs. 
John J. Sullivan; estate of the late Jonathon 
Bulkley & other owners. Exhibition from 
Sept. 20. 


September 30 & October 1, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet 
Galleries. Americana; travel & exploration, natu- 
ral history & sporting books. Collected by the 
late George Bird Grinnell. Exhibition from 
Sept. 23. 

October 2, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. Gold 
& enamel boxes, watches, miniatures & other 
bibelots; Viennese & Limoges painted enamels. 
Sale also includes sculptures by Barye; Aubus- 
son & other tapestries; ivory statuettes; French 


silver. Property of Mrs. H. Fish. Exhibition 
from Sept. 27. 


October 3 & 4, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Italian & French furniture & decorations; Au- 
busson rugs. Sale also offers paintings by vari- 
ous schools, including Grooth’s portrait of 
Catherine the Great & Raeburn's portraits of 
Mrs. Lane & Margaret Home-Elphinstone. Draw- 
ings by Hubert Robert, Pillement, Turner; Rus- 
sian icons; tapestries, silver & table porcelains 
also included. Estate of the late James Stewart 
Cushman, Exhibition from Sept. 27. 


October 8 & 9, 1:45 P.M. Parke Bernet Galleries. 
Chinese objects of art. Sale includes early dynas- 
tic pottery & porcelains; single color & deco- 
rated porcelains; lamps, paintings, carved jades. 
In addition English & French furniture & tex- 
tiles. Second & final part of stock of Roland 
Moore. Exhibition from Oct. 4. 


CLARK Sept. 5 thru 20 


BAILEY 


the little studio 


Carlton House & 680 Madison Ave. 
New York 21 « TEmpleton 8-4696 
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Between Art and Philosophy 


“Art, The Image of the West,” by Julie 
Braun-Vogelstein. New York: Pantheon, 
1952. 245 pp., 65 illus. $4.50. 


The author of this book clearly as- 
sumes a reader familiar with the his- 
tory of both art and philosophy. Her 
work lies somewhere between a phil- 
osopher’s look at art history and a 
serious attempt to relate the art and 
the philosophy of a given time. But the 
attempt to find relationships between 
major philosophers and major works of 
art is not carried through to success. 
Western art, from ancient Greece to 
the present, is surveyed in a rather 
spasmodic historical order. Only a few 
of the many cited examples are illus- 
trated, and there is no reference from 
text to plate. As some of the illustra- 
tions are not commented upon, the 
reader has the chore of working out 
how they complement the argument. 
This is a very general book, without 
index, bibliography, or reference to 
sources. 

The author’s argument proceeds from 
the premise that an Idea held sway over 
each civilization and that architecture, 
sculpture, and painting all joined in 
celebrating that Idea. The difficulty of 
such an approach is that it treats what 
was in its time a Becoming—a living, 
growing, ever-changing creativeness— 
as a static, dead, and timeless Being. 
This is the weakness of Burckhardt’s 
otherwise magnificent books on the 
Renaissance, and of W6Olfflin’s on the 
Renaissance and the Baroque. W6Olfflin, 
with whom the author studied, was 
fully aware of these difficulties and 
cautioned against them. 

The author seems to be a victim of 
what John Dewey once called, in a 
footnote of priceless value, the in- 
fluence on German thought of the Ger- 
man practice of capitalizing nouns. 
Thus, her ideas tend to become con- 
crete entities. Substituting generaliza- 
tion for the concrete experience of the 
individual work of art (a danger in- 
herent in art criticism and esthetics) ; 
overlooking the variety of a given time’s 
artistic expression and endowing it with 
sham unity (a temptation for art his- 
torians), or, in the case of today’s art, 
equally exaggerating multiplicity—none 
of these traps is avoided in this book 
and an additional one is sprung. The 
divergence of Baroque art into con- 
trary trends of freedom and conserv- 
atism (Dynamic Baroque and Rational 
Baroque) is played up as a transition 
to modern multiplicity. As a matter of 
fact, such a dichotomy can be found in 
nearly equal force in Hellenistic, Ro- 
manesque, Gothic, and Italian Renais- 
sance art. 

A strange picture of Romanesque art 
emerges from these pages. It includes 
pre-Romanesque Irish manuscripts and 
Ottonian art, and the very late Ro- 
manesque frescoes of Montmorillon, but 
it excludes the great 12th-century fresco 
cycles of France and northern Spain. 
It emphasizes the church of St. Front 
at Périgueux (a truly Romanesque va- 
riation on Byzantine, but very excep- 
tional for just that reason), yet it de- 
flates the highly characteristic St. Ser- 


September 15, 1952 





nin of Toulouse (here called St. Satur- 
nin, a little-used secondary name) as 
“somewhat lacking in clarity of struc- 
ture.” No argument is offered for this 
denial of the position taken by every 
reputable historian of medieval archi- 
tecture. There is no mention whatever 
of the most important and creative 
examples of Romanesque church de- 
sign: St. Foy of Conques, St. Benoit- 
sur-Loire, and the churches of Au- 
vergne, Burgundy, and Normandy. As 
a finishing touch, we are informed, in 
the chapter on Renaissance architec- 
ture, that Brunelleschi (who gets a 
short paragraph) “reverted to Roman- 
esque architecture.” Whether this is an 
error for Roman, or whether Roman- 
esque is meant to include Early Chris- 
tian, to which Brunelleschi did in fact 
revert, is not at all clear. 

One phrase in this book is challeng- 
ing and useful: the conception of art 
as a mindscape. Most of the other chal- 
lenging ideas have challenged me be- 
fore. —S. LANE FAISON, JR.* 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


RIBERA, by Elizabeth Du Gue Trapier. 
(New York: Hispanic Society of 
America, $9.) This first book in Eng- 
lish on José de Ribera, born 1591, 
describes his artistic development in 
three periods beginning with early 
influences such as Caravaggio and 
ending with Ribera’s return to somber 
Spanish-style painting. The book con- 
tains 177 illustrations combined with 
324 pages of text. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, LANDSCAPES AND 
PLANTS, edited by Ludwig Goldschei- 
der. (New York: Phaidon, $5.95.) 
Largely a picture book, this survey 
of Leonardo’s landscape and plant 
drawings and paintings includes rele- 
vant details from all major works. 


UNKNOWN RENAISSANCE PORTRAITS, ed- 
ited by Ludwig Goldscheider. (New 
York: Phaidon, $5.95.) Enlarged re- 
productions of medals from the 16th 
and 17th centuries serve as an index 
to Renaissance personalities such as 
Michelangelo, Titian, Bellini, Vasari 
and Savonarola. 


A  POoTTER’S PoRTFOLIO, by Bernard 
Leach. (New York: Pitman, $17.50.) 
An internationally known potter dis- 
cusses 60 pieces of hand-made pot- 
tery in terms of their being expres- 
sions of various peoples and cultures. 
Exeeptionally good, large illustra- 
tions. 


ENGLISH ART 871-1100 A.D., by D. Tal- 
bot Rice. (New York: Oxford, $10.) 
The second in the Oxford series of 
the history of English art, this book 
by an outstanding British scholar 
traces early Saxon and Norman his- 
tory and defines styles, particularly 
of the important Winchester school. 


THE PAINTER’S EYE, by Maurice Grosser. 
(New York: Rinehart, $2.35.) A con- 
versational book touching on every- 
thing from The Grand Style to Art 
and Economics. 


*S. Lane Faison, Jr., is chairman of the 
College Art Association and head of the art 
department at Williams College in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 








Artist who has served successfully 
as business executive desires con- 
nection, with or without invest- 
ment, in the business end of the 
art field. 


Box No. 52-1 

Art Digest, Inc. 

116 East 59th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 





MODERN — seuetes 
AMERICAN fotee 
PAINTERS  oa.is 


Bertha Schaefer + 32 E 57 - New York 


eS 
FIRST ONE-MAN SHOWING 


PAINTINGS Sehieoncen 
by Cap't. Hugh 


MULZAC BD 


= 50 E. 34 ST., N. Y. 
Sol UN 


GROUP SHOW 


TSCHACBASOV VASILIEFF 
JULIO DE DIEGO and others 


Sept. 15-Oct. 4 


john heller gallery, inc, 108 e 57 





NUULUULULULLLOLULL LLL 


Sept. 15 - 30 
Evolution of a 


Contemporary Lithograph 
THE CONTEMPORARIES 


959 Madison Ave. (at 75 St.) N. Y. C. 





Caseins 


MARILYN 


O’BOYLE 


Sept. 22- WELLONS GALLERY 

Oct. 4 70 E. 56 ST. N. Y. 22 

2008S OSOOOOOOOOOOECESESEEEEE 
sept. 15-27 © 

james DeMARTINI 

lillian LENT 

glen SMITH 

alma KLINE 

creative gallery e 18 east 57 

Pecccccccccccccoccescoeceeee 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS 


presents Guest Exhibition 


ALEXANDER 


RUSSO 


To Oct. 8 
130 E. 56 3 


NEW YORK 


3 MAN SHOW 


NEWELL e ANDERSON e PROVAN 
To September 26 


HACKER GALLERY, 24 W. 58 
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NOT YET dried i: mesoums or in remote 


private collections (most of us): 
LW's 1943-51 Abstractionists . . New Artists, New 
Jungies' himself, Cristofanetti, Gotcliffe, Andy 
Hall, Nat Koffman, Pisciotta, J. J. Robbins, Harold 
Wacker, Rose Graubart, Hedi Fuchs, Ruth Hamp- 
ton, Ruth Pat Klein & 7 more men, 9 women 
(6 new) appecr at 

Sept. 16, 17, noon to LILLIPUT HOUSE 
midnight at housewarm- 

ings, then at noon to 41/2" x 19° x 92" tall 
3 pm Tues.-Fri. [& Sat., 

Sun. if rainy) thru Oct. 17 . . . 2312 elizabeth st. 
nyc . . . Smallest known house this side the Solo- 
mon Islands. . . Littlest pics for 1 rm. apts: pygmy 
prices for pygmy pre-Xmas purses. [mmediate 
Quarterly re for 1&2 man show awards. 
Meeting Place for All the Arts (eves.): Come One, 
Come All! Stieglitz had a 291! We have a 2311/2! 


GROUP SHOWS 


throughout the summer 


KRAUSHAAR 


GALLERIES e 32 E. 57th St. 
Hours to September 30 
9:30-5:00, Monday thru Friday 






First exhibit of paintings and pastels by 
ARNOLD CONASON, M.D. 
First exhibit of enamels by 
LILLIAN BERNE CONASON 
September 11th to 27th inclusive 


Barzansky Galleries 
664 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Ceramics by IRMA 


BOEHR 


To Sept. 27 
Ward Eggleston 
161 W. 57 St..N. Y.C. Galleries 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


Paintings by 
OLD & MODERN 
MASTERS 








EXHIBITION Sept. 16-Oct. 4 


ART IN INTERIORS 


Contemporary American art in 
interiors by 7 of America’s top designers 


MIDTOWN GAStERLES 
CONTEMPORARY | 
ARTISTS 


MACBETH GALLERY 11 E. 57 


KOOTZ 


GALLERY 


600 MADISON st + 
(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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57th Street in Review 
(Continued from page 17] 


technique. It is refreshing, in these 
times of extensive technological re- 
search in graphic art, to see the work 
of an artist who, in a simple and direct 
way, manages to subdue a difficult me- 
dium to her expressive ends. (Weyhe, to 
Sept. 24.)—D. A. 


FOUR PAINTERS: Paul Beattie, Ben 
Isquith, George Ortman and Robert 
Stone are four young abstract expres- 
sionist painters. All four are capable 
painters, but at present influences or 
similarities are too conspicuous here. 

Stone’s Gonghi—an arrangement of 
interweaving hooked, horned shapes, 
smoky grey and lavender with sharp 
black lines here and there—is first-rate 
painting in which shapes and colors 
seem inspired by Gorky’s. Ortman, on 
the other hand, responds primarily to 
Gorky’s drawing. His paintings are airy, 
light in color, with scattered clusters 
of convulsive line — notes perhaps on 
fig: and phalli. Beattie sends up pyro- 
technic bursts of pasty line and smolder- 
ing color, while Ben Isquith responds to 
Clyfford Still, painting black on black 
or scraping a sheet of orange over 
greens and blues. (Tanager, to Sept. 
28.)—J. F. 


LAWRENCE ADAMS: In his boldly au- 
tographic abstractions, with linear 
means, Lawrence Adams suggests swift 
mechanical movements or powerful 
sweeps of cityscapes. All of his expert- 
ly composed canvases are tracked with 
heavy, directional lines which lead the 
eye to some crucial point in free space. 
In Chicago, for example, rushing black 
lines suggest the busy panorama, while 
ground gives a general, a cosmic sig- 
nificance. Adams ability to suggest 
sense experiences is also revealed in 
Reveille, in which one feels the clangor 
and tensions produced by the trumpet 
call. (Artists, to Sept. 25.)—D.A. 


DR. ARNOLD CONASON: Although a 
man of science, Dr. Conason has a gen- 
erous portion of romantic fantasy in 
his soul. Pastel drawings in this exhibi- 
tion generally represent one or two iso- 
lated figures huddled centrally on large 
formats. Traditional romantic color— 
moonlight silvers, night blues and fugi- 
tive reds—supports the overall impres- 
sion of a simple, 19th-century type of 
introspective work. 

Occasionally, the artist strikes a 
Munch-like note, as in The Envious 
Ones, where literary theme is almost 
stronger than pictorial value. (Bar- 
zansky, to Sept. 27.)—D.A. 





HAROLD STEVENS: This artist re- 
cently made his New York debut as a 
social realist. He paints working people 
and tenement vistas atypically, for in 
most of his paintings the sun shines, 
and the people strolling by and con- 
versing good-naturedly seem strong and 
confident. 

Stevens admires Rembrandt, Goya and 
Daumier, but the vision of these artists 
was much more complex, inclusive, and 
tragic rather than social realist. Per- 
haps because of the color he employs, 
or because of the partiality and senti- 
mentality of his vision, to this reviewer 
Stevens’ paintings suggest covers for 


a proletarian Saturday Evening Post. 
But composition is strong, brushwork is 
sure—and from this (technical) aspect 
it was a promising debut. (ACA.)—J. F. 


FREDERIC JAMES: Painter, musician 
and architect—he won first prize in a 
national architectural competition spon- 
sored by the Museum of Modern Art— 
James shows crisply colored, meticulous- 
ly clean watercolors of rolling country- 
side, of outdoor still-life subjects, and 
of New England’s white or pale grey 
buildings. 

.James has an eye for detail and 
marked facility with the medium, but 
there is little communication of. feeling 
in his work. (A.A.A., to Sept. 20.)—J. F. 


EILSHEMIUS: Louis Michael Eilshe- 
mius occupies a unique place in the his- 
tory of American art. Born in 1864, the 
primitive-romantic painter died in 1941, 
leaving behind a curious, myth-laden 
reputation and a huge volume of paint- 
ings, most of which were done on card- 
board or odd bits of paper. 

The present show includes a very 
early (1891) Eilshemius canvas—an im- 
age of an awkwardly posed girl gazing 
at the sea, Three other paintings here 
—battle scenes with characteristic prim- 
itive figures in sensitively drawn land- 
scapes—were done in 1917, just before 
the United States entered the war. 
Among the most engaging items in the 
group is an image of a lonely fountain 
in which girls are bathing while an 
angry spinster scolds in the golden twi- 
light. (Burliuk, to Sept. 30.)—D. A. 


LUCIEN DAY: Lucien Day makes his 
New York debut with sensitive, at- 
mospheric but overly eclectic oils. His 
spacious still-life arrangements of a few 
objects on a table, subdued and even 
austere in color, are reminiscent of 
Avery’s. A landscape such as Jay Peak, 
Winter, suggests similar treatments by 
Marin. But another version of Jay 
Peak —tiger-striped and further ab- 
stracted—is much stronger, more per- 
sonal, and this is Day’s most recent 
painting. (Passedoit, to Sept. 20.)—J. F. 


LUBA GURDUS: In more than 50 oils, 
watercolors and graphics, Miss Gurdus 
describes her living experience of Israel. 
Watercolor views of Lower Galilee and 
Jerusalem, among other historical sites, 
show a receptive and articulate artist 
at work. (Barbizon Plaza, to Sept. 30.) 

—D. A. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS: 
Financed by Dr. John Myers, indus- 
trialist, philanthropist, film sponsor and 
talented amateur painter, this recently 
established foundation offers free gal- 
lery space to promising artists not yet 
established. All media and styles are 
considered for group or solo showing. 
Proceeds from sales go to the artists. 

Sixteen painters and three sculptors, 
impressionists and expressionists most- 
ly, are represented in the opening exhi- 
bition. Roslyn Loring; Ted Jacobs, 
trompe Voeil painter of the rococo; 
Hans Guggenheim, whose Saints peer 
from portholes wreathed in barbed wire; 
Blanche Schmeidler, who contributes a 
charming Villonesque study of a mother 
and child; and sculptors Joseph Lonzar 
and Scott Wade, are among the more 
notable participants. (John Myers Foun- 
dation, to Sept. 23.)—J. F. 
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Headquarters. 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETO. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





Write today for 
THE NEW 


AD 
NO 


E.H.& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO., Kg “~~ 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
RP a GB De OIG ine sc csnccegtdinesiccoced $ 9.95 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ..................es000-. $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mail Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
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CLARK BAILEY: A magic-realist, Bai- 
ley paints large-eyed boys posturing in 
choreographic poses and settings. His 
predilection for props—the toreador hat, 
pierrot tights and various stagey drapes 
—detracts from the magic, and leaves 
mostly a cold sort of realism for the 
spectator. (Little Studio, to Sept. 20.) 
—D. A. 
IRMA BOEHR: Viewing Irma Boehr’s 
ceramics, one’s admiration is divided 
between the high degree of craftsman- 
ship, which has produced varied tex- 
tures, and the distinction of the ab- 
stract designs. The pieces, plates of 
differing shapes and sizes, are set in 
unusual wooden frames so that they 
may be suspended as wall ornaments 
or adapted to use. Brilliancy of color 
patterns, skillful relation of details to 
the size and shape of the ceramics make 
an impressive effect. A whorl] of bright 
hues circling an entire plate, figure de- 
signs, dispositions of rhythmic forms in 
striking patterns are some of the note- 
worthy impressions from this display. 
(Eggleston, to Sept. 27.)—M. B. 


DE MARTINI, KLINE, LENT, SMITH: 
James de Martini applies paint in rib- 
bons like a pastry chef, making thickets 
of color for symbolic objects to nest in. 
Alma Kline, realist sculptor in wood 
and stone, exhibits serious portrait heads 
and compact, essentialized animals. Lil- 
lian Lent paints a pale dream world of 
birds and trees—cool, silent, and quite 
distinctive. Miss Lent has the necessary 
technique and constancy of vision. At 
present her sense of style is still shaky. 
Glen Smith shows sorrowful allegorical 
portraits, but his somber abstractions, 
such as Epitome, a compartmented pic- 
tographic arrangement in dark blues 
and black, are much more effective. 
(Creative, to Sept. 27.)—J. F. 


HELEN LANE BOWER: This artist’s 
watercolors possess translucency of 
color and clarity of design. Her flower 
paintings—at least those in which there 
is no frittering away of the total im- 
pression by decorative details—are out- 
standing. Mrs. Bower secures the crisp 
texture of petals, but also the very ges- 
ture of the flower, its characteristic 
thrust of stem, poise of heavy blossom. 
Among the landscapes here, Mountain 
Cabin is the kingpin. The dark, weather- 
stained log hut seems precariously 
perched on the edge of an abyss, yet 
suggests continued power of resistance 
to elemental forces that are in league 
against its permanance. It is an evoca- 
tive and ably realized conception..(Bar- 
bizon-Little, to Sept. 30.)—M. B. 


COX, HOLLERBACH, RUTKOFF: Zi- 
meri Cox paints a rainbow-colored sci- 
ence fiction world. He does not make it 
interesting. In Serge Hollerbach’s pen 
and ink drawings, thick and thin strokes 
alternate until the paper is covered 
with lines from which figures and 
shapes at the beach or along the street 
emerge. Sylvia Rutkoff flounders be- 
tween figurative and abstract expres- 
sionist styles. (Creative, to Oct. 4.)—J. F. 


CONTEMPORARY GROUP: Quiet fan- 
tasy and well-tempered expressionism 
prevail in this group of oils. After many 
years, Lee Gatch still retains a fresh 
way of presenting his innter-outer land- 

[Continued on page 29] 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 





by Ralph Mayer 





About Resins* 


In “The Artist’s Handbook of Ma- 
terials and Techniques” and in “The 
Painter’s Craft” I described resins and 
varnishes principally as used in the ac- 
cepted, traditional procedures of paint- 
ing, making briefer mention of the 
newer materials, The following outline 
describes the resins available for coat- 
ing materials. 

Resins are put into solution in vola- 
tile solvents. The solutions are called 
varnishes, and three kinds of varnishes 
—some of them containing modifying in- 
gredients—are employed by artists. 
There are picture varnishes, retouch 
varnishes, and mixing varnishes — the 
latter being used as ingredients of 
painting mediums. 

What is a resin? When it comes to 
providing an accurate definition of the 
term in daily use even the specialist is 
at a loss because so many diverse ma- 
terials are included under this head. 
One writer defines the term in the 
simplest and most informative manner 
by saying that a resin is something 
resembling rosin in appearance and 
properties. Rosin is the cheapest and 
lowliest of the resins; it is no longer 
employed in artists’ materials or in the 
best industrial varnishes and enamels, 
but because it is a familiar product and 
a prototype of all other resins, its de- 
scription defines the whole class. 

Rosin is obtained from the exudation 
of certain pine trees, crop-grown for 
the purpose in our southeastern states. 
It is an amorphous organic substance, 
clear and transparent, It is available in 
many grades which range in color from 
pale straw to blackish brown, It breaks 
with a conchoidal fracture—that is, the 
freshly broken chunks are smooth and 
glassy without any regular crystalline 
form. Rosin has no definite melting 
point; instead it has a rather wide 
softening and liquefying range. It dis- 
solves in turpentine, mineral spirit and 
other oil-miscible solvents. 

When a rosin solution is applied to a 
surface in a thin layer and the solvent 
is allowed to evaporate, a thin film is 
formed. This film can be removed by re- 
application of a solvent. The properties 
of the film may be modified or enhanced 
by processing the rosin chemically and 
by blending it with other film-forming 
ingredients (such as oils, harder and 
softer resins), with driers and with 
chemicals known as plasticizers. These 
impart special qualities of solubility or 
miscibility, hardness, durability, im- 
proved color stability, flexibility, ad- 
hesiveness, resistance to solvents and 
chemicals, behaviour with pigments, 
speed of drying, ease of manipulation 
and stability in storage. 

Other Natural Resins 

The specific properties of various 
other natural resins are well-known 
and are described in detail in the tech- 
nical literature of art. Like rosin, they 
are obtained from the exudations of 
trees and shrubs or, in the case of “fos- 
sil resins,” from the ground and from 
watercourses where they are found as 


*This is the first of two articles. The sequel 
will appear October 15. 





deposits from early, sometimes extinct 
vegetation, Shellac is obtained from in- 
sect secretions, 

Most of the natural resins encoun- 
tered in paint or varnish technology 
have properties which make them more 
valuable in many respects than rosin. 
At the same time, they all have fail- 
ings similar to those of rosin. For ex- 
ample, the softer types such as damar 
and Venice turpentine have superior 
flexibility, color retention and freedom 
from cracking and other age defects, but 
they also have some of rosin’s tender- 
ness and fragility under adverse condi- 
tions. Hard resins such as Congo are 
much tougher and more durable but re- 
quires heat and chemical processing to 
render them soluble, and upon aging 
these complex mixtures tend to darken 
and to develop cracks. 


The modern scientific approach to ma- 
terials has emphasized an old problem 
—how can the artist utilize the impor- 
tant handling properties of an oil-resin 
medium and obtain permanent results? 
We are too prone to think that the old 
masters solved this problem and de- 
veloped perfect mediums. The historical 
fact is that painters continually re- 
turned to the pure or nearly pure lin- 
seed oil type of painting, many of the 
resinous mediums being discarded when 
age defects began to develop. The few 
that have survived and may be ap- 
proved are of the simplest nature. 


The Synthetic Resins 

Nowadays properties of the resins 
which have replaced the older ones in 
industrial paints (and which have been 
investigated and developed to a con- 
siderable degree) are modified less by 
heat treatments and by blending than 
by “building in” desirable properties 
during manufacture. Thus we have 
vastly improved varieties and polymers 
made to meet the requirements and 
specifications of paints in which they 
are to be employed. In the old days 
amber, Congo copal and other hard 
resins were made soluble by “running” 
or heating them; flexibility and other 
properties were improved by blending 
with oils, with other resins, etc. To- 
day’s synthetics are often modified by 
attaching chemical groups directly to 
the molecules. Alkyd resins, for exam- 
ple, which are used in industrial paints, 
are known as oil-modified alkyds. In 
this case the oil is not just a blend—it 
is actually “taken apart,’ and fatty 
acids and glycerides are attached to the 
resin molecules by chemical action. 

Resin molecules are composed of di- 
verse groups, Synthetic resin molecules, 
which are produced mainly by chain re- 
actions, reach enormous size. 

The chemistry of resins is complex 
and still has many unexplored areas. 
The experimental painter who pioneers 
with new products is warned that few 
lasting results will be obtained unless 
he works with qualified paint tech- 
nologists and employs laboratory test- 
ing methods. Most artist-experimenters 
have used either store goods made for 
purposes far removed from artists’ 
criteria, or raw materials, materials 
unmodified for any purpose. 


The Art Digest 
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Digest 


HONOR ROLL 


(THe ArT Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


California State Fair Arts & Crafts Show, 
Sacramento 


*Huebner, Mentor, conserv. oil $1,000 Ist 
*Biberman, Edward, conserv. oil $500 2nd 
Hueter, James, conserv. oil $250 3rd 
Corrigan, Arta, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Blos, Peter, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Philipp, Werner, conserv. oil hon, mention 
Flynn, Florence, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Swanson, J. N., conserv. oil hon. mention 
Yee, Kim, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Tait, Ruth, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Fechin, Nicolai, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Spillenaar, Johanna, conserv. oil hon. mention 
*Bradford, Howard, mod. oil $1,000 Ist 
*Nakano, Emiko, mod. oil $500 2nd 
Shumaker, Paul, mod. oil $250 3rd 
Jarvaise, James, mod. oil hon. mention 
Jordan, Dorothy, mod. oil hon. mention 
Finch, Keith, mod. oil hon. mention 
Kuntz, Roger, mod. oil hon. mention 
Pinkerton, Clayton, mod. oil hon. mention 
Darrow, Paul, mod. oil hon. mention 
Cross, Jr., Watson, mod. oil hon. mention 
Musselman, Darwin, mod. oil hon. mention 
Nepote, Alexander, mod. oil hon. mention 
Sears, Dick, mod. oil hon. mention 
*Teague, Donald, w.c. $500 Ist 
Granno, David W., w.c. $250 2nd 
Cole, Gail, w.c. $150 3rd 
Wright, James Couper, w.c. hon. mention 
Westphal, K., w.c. hon. mention 
Hennesy, Dale, w.c. hon. mention 
Nepote, Alexander, w.c. hon. mention 
Thiebaud, Wayne, w.c. hon. mention 
Brandt, Rex, w.c. hon. mention 
Delap, Jr., T. H., w.c. hon. mention 
Faust, Charles R., w.c. hon. mention 
Ruben, Richards, w.c. hon. mention 
Finch, Keith, w.c. hon. mention 
Grant, Gene, w.c. hon. mention 
*de Can, Ina, sculp. $700 Ist & Gold Medal 
Burgeson, Marjorie, sculp. $300 2nd & Silver 
Medal 
Benvenuto, Elio, sculp. $200 3rd & Bronze 
Medal 







































Ortlieb, Robert E., sculp. hon. mention 
Ford, Betty Davenport, sculp. hon. mention 
*Corita, Sister Mary, print $300 Ist 
*Edmondson, Leonard, print $200 2nd 
*Peplow, Ralph, print $100 3rd 
Vartikian, Mary, print hon. mention 
Goldin, Meta S., print hon. mention 
Goldin, Leon, print hon. mention 
Oliveira, Nathaniel, print hon. mention 
Roberts, Don Paul, print hon. mention 
Raible, Alton R., print hon. mention 
Jackson, Billy, print hon. mention 
Ortlieb, Robert E., print hon. mention 
Nakano, Emiko, print hon. mention 
Hamlin, Ray Ann, print hon. mention 


Canton Art Institute, Fifth Annual 
Fall Show, Ohio 


*Shawkey, Sigmund, casein, $100 
*Woide, Robert E., w.c., $100 
*Lengyel, Frank J., w.c., $35 
Wagner, Joseph E., oil, $100 
Magada, Stephen, oil, $125 


Cooperstown Art Association, 17th Annual 
Open Exhibition, N. Y. 


Christiana, Edward, oil 1st 

Garver, Jack R., w.c. 1st 

Parslow, Virginia, crafts 1st 

Bennett, Jennie May, oil hon. mention 
Smith, Dorothy S., oil hon. mention 
Sanford, John, oil hon. mention 

Bate, Stanley, oil hon. mention 
Christiana, Edward, w.c. hon. mention 
Bates, Eva Marshall, w.c. hon. mention 
Romeling, W. R., w.c. hon. mentions (2) 
Lyon, Gertrude, crafts hon. mention 
Cunningham, Jr., Frederick, crafts hon. mention 
Cobbett, Olive, crafts hon. mention 
Connell, Zelda G., crafts hon. mention 


San Diego County Fair Art & Craft 
Exhibit, Calif. 


Wieghorst, Olaf, $100 Best in Show 
Wieghorst, Olaf, conserv. oil $25 1st 
Little, Howard, conserv. oil $15 2nd 
Faust, Charles, conserv. w.c. $25 Ist 
Klem, Conrad, conserv. w.c. $15 2nd 
Palmer, Morris, drwg. $25 ist 
Palmeteer, Roy, drwg. $15 2nd 
Saunders, Robert J., mod. oil $25 Ist 
Silverstein, S., mod., w.c. $25 Ist 
Wooley, Grace, weaving 
Reid, Barney M., jwiry. 
Wooley, 
Crafts 





$25 lst 


Ellamarie & Jackson, $100 Best in 





Society of Connecticut Craftsmen & 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, “Living 
Arts” Exhibit, Norwalk 


Jacobson, Albert, ceram. 1st 

Goberis, Theodora, ceram. 2nd 

Abadie, Ben, ceram. hon. mention 
Gernhardt, Henry, ceram. hon. mention 
Williams, Thomas, ceram. hon. mention 
Jacobson, Albert, ceram. hon. mentions (2) 
Stoddard, Constance, ceram. hon. mention 
Goryl, Robert, textiles Ist 

Pettit, Florence Harvey, textiles 2nd 
Richards, Jayne, textiles hon. mention 
Thompson, Dorothea, enamel hon. mention 
Slade, Pirscilla, jwlry. 1st 

Kraus, Hilda, jwiry. 2nd 

Greene, Nancy, jwiry. hon. mentions (2) 
Bernhart, Elizabeth, jwiry. hon. mention 
Kraus, Hilda, jwiry. hon. mention 

Felten, Frances, metalwork Ist 

Kullgren, Even, metalwork hon. mention 
Vogel, Euna, rug Ist 

Barrett, Jovita R., silversmith 1st 
Thorsen, Elizabeth Graham, weaving Ist 
Morris, Jan, weaving 2nd 

Ohberg, Margreta, weaving hon. mention 
Cade, Norman, woodwork hon. mention 


“Wisconsin Artists’ View of 1952,” Gimbel’s 
Art Competition, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


*Boggs, Franklin, oil $600 Ist plus $300 
*Berman, Fred, oil $400 2nd plus $300 
*Lewandowski, Edmund, oil $200 3rd plus $300 
*Grilley, Robert, oil $300 

*Friebert, Joseph, oil $300 

*Thrall, Arthur, oil $300 

*Priebe, Karl, oil $300 

*Wilvers, Robert, oil $300 

*Geis, Milton, oil $300 

*Beck, Richard, oil $300 

*Beck, Leonard, oil $300 

*Schwartz, Lester, oil $300 

Friebert, Joseph, oil $50 hon. mention 
Zingale, Santos, oil $50 hon. mention 
Good, Leonard, oil $50 hon. mention 
Frederiksen, George, oil $50 hon. mention 
Meeker, Dean, oil $50 hon. mention 
Anderson, Donald, oil $50 hon. mention 
Veenendaal, Wilfred, oil $50 hon. mention 
Stern, Lucia, oil $50 hon. mention 
Cieslik, Ralph, oil $50 hon. mention 
Conigliaro, Nicola, oil $50 hon. mention 
Sessler, Alfred, oil $50 hon. mention 
Berman, Fred, oil $50 hon. mention 
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215 West 57th St. 
New York City 
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a famous artist, or (2) a 
professional to get the most out of study at this celebrated 


The tuition is by the month; and there are three sessions 
every day, Monday through Friday. The subjects taught in- 
clude painting, drawing, anatomy, portraiture, illustration, 
layout, lettering, sculpture and graphics. There are also 


On Saturdays there are classes morning and afternoon, and 
special classes for children. The emphasis is upon painting, 


All points of view—conservative to modern—are represented 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
20TH ANNUAL. Jan. 6-25. Museum of Fine 
Arts. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing, pastel and 


sculpture. Entry fee $5. No jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry blanks due Nov. 15. Entries due 
Dec. 13. Write Kathryn Nason, 111 Beacon 
Street. 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE ART COMPETITION. Media: 
oil, casein and watercolor depicting Chicagoland. 
No portraits, still-lifes or abstractions. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Sept. 22. Write Chicago 
Tribune Art Competition, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York, New York 
ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 39TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Nov. 6-23. National Academy 
Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture and 
mural design. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Oct. 23. Write George Beline, 370 
Central Park West. 


AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-Nov. 30. 
Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery. Open to loyal vet- 


erans of any of the wars of the United States. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print and drawing. En- 
try fee $4 for members; $6 for non-members. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 25, mailed to 
Harry L. Taskey, 134 W. 23rd St. Entries due 
Oct. 27, at the studio of Vice Shifreen, Anta 
Playhouse Building, 245 West 52nd St. Write 
either of above two artists. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 22-Feb. 8. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 8. Write 
Fiske Boyd, 1083 5th Avenue. 


FIRST SMALL PAINTINGS QUARTERLY FOR 
UNKNOWNS. Oct. 19-31. Media: all. Awards of 
one and two-man shows. Bring work by Octo- 
ber 15 to Lilliput House Gallery, 231% Eliba- 
beth St. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS, 


INC. 37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AND 
14TH ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 28. Kennedy Galleries. Media: 
print, intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Dec. 29. En- 
tries due Jan. 5. Write Society of American 


Graphic Artists, Inc. 


Oakland, California 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY 20TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 5-9. Media: watercolor, pastel, 


drawing and print. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards 
and entries due Sept. 21. Write Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
50TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATERCOLOR 
AND PRINT EXHIBITION. Oct. 19-Nov.. 23. 
Media: Watercolor, pastel, tempera, gouache, 
black-and-white, drawing and print. Black-and- 
whites and prints must be mounted and matted 
to standard size 14%” x 19%” or 17%” x 
21%”. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and entmes due 
Sept. 29. Write Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
FIRE, CLAY AND METAL. Helen Bunn Competi- 
tion for American and Canadian craftsmen. 
Media: ceramics, metal, jewelry, weaving, wood 
and enamels. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Oct. 15. Write Delmar Kolb, Saint Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 
San Francisco, California 
CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 32ND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 28-Dec. 28, M. H. 
De Young Museum, San Francisco; Jan. 4-Feb. 
4, Pasadena Art Institute. Media: watercolor, 
gouache and tempera. Approximately $1,000 in 
prizes. Write Robert Holdemann, 1606 So. Stan- 
ley Ave., Los Angeles 19. 
‘ Syracuse, New York 
17TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Nov. 9-Dec. 7. Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts and Onondaga Potiery 
Company. Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
enamels, designs for dinnerware. Entry fee $3. 
Prizes: $2,450. Jury. Entry blanks and entries 
due Sept. 20. Write 17th Ceramic National, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY 23RD BIENNIAL EXHIBI- 


TION. Mar. 15-May 3. Media: oil, tempera and 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes totaling $5.000. Entry 
blanks and entries due Jan. 9. Write Hermann 
Warner Williams, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
REGIONAL 
Columbus, Ohio 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 28TH ANNUAL 
CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due October 1 


at Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Write George 
Breckner, Jr., 3827 Frederick Street, Youngstown. 


Decatur, Illinois 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-Feb. 8. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and entries due Dec. 15. Write Decatur Art 
Center. 


Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 22ND FALL 













13 East 67 Street, N. Y. 21 


N. Y. ARTISTS EQUITY WORK SHOP 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


e 13 Outstanding Artist Instructors 
e 12 Visiting Critics 


Write or phone for Catalogue 


Regent 7-7742 | 








The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it. is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al) elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS 


OF 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver 
tising, tlles., Int. decoration, Indus 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign. Fashion Illus.. Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ER a te ee 









SALISBURY 38 1228 LAL ia S28 a 8 MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN 





ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and 
"ine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Individual in- 


struction. Fall term begins Sept. 2. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 992, Chicago 4, III. 





EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-22. Open to members 
only. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, small sculp- 
ture and ceramic. Entry fee. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
blanks and entries due Nov. 8. Write Chairman, 
Art League of Long Island, Inc., 41-17 150th 
Street. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

MID AMERICA ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 3RD 
ANNUAL. Nov. 15-Dec. 31. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art. Open to artists of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Okla- 
homa and all Association members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture and print. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due October 23. Write 
Thomas L. Russell, 4415 Warwick Ave. 

Massillon, Ohio 

17TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio. Media: 
all. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
Oct. 25. Write Albert E. Hise, Masillon Museum, 


Memphis, Tennessee 


MEMPHIS 4TH BIENNIAL. Dec. 5-31. Open to 
artists born or resident in Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Nov. 
10. Write Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS ART ASSOCIATION 28TH OPEN 
EXHIBITION. Sept. 28-Oct. 14. Open to mem- 
bers of the Art Association of New Orleans. 
Media: sculpture, drawing, painting and graphic 
art. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Sept. 
23. Write Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, Le- 
long Avenue-City Par. 

Norfolk, Virginia 


CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAR- 


OLINA 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
1-22, Open to artists of Virginia and North 


Carolina. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 
19. Write Irene Leache Memorial Museum, 


Pasadena, California 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY ARTISTS 4TH EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 12-Nov. 23. Media: oil, watercolor, 
print, drawing, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee 
$1. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
Sept. 27. Write Pasadena Art Institute, 46 
North Los Robles Avenue. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCULPTURE EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 2-19. Open to all sculpters 
residing or formerly residing in western Penn- 
sylvania. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 
23. Write Society of Sculptors, Arts and Crafts 
Center. 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE ART SOCIETY 6TH 
ANNUAL COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION. 
Dec. 4-20. Open to artists of North Carolina. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 29. Entries 
due Oct. 31. Write State Art Gallery. 


Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST ARTISTS 38TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 8-Nov. 2. Open to artists residing in 


Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, British 
Columbia, and Alaska. Media: oil, tempera, wa- 
tercolor, and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
bianks and entries due Sept. 29. Write North- 
west Artists, Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer 


Park. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW 8TH ANNUAL. Nov. 
6-29. Open to artists of Iowa. Media: opaque 
or transparent watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due Oct. 15. Write Sioux City 
Art Center, 613° Pierce Street. 





ART CLASSES 


Introduction to Modern Art 
(Illustrated by Lantern Slide) 


PAUL ZUCKER 


Prof. of History of Art and Architecture, 
Cooper Union, New School, Author, “Styles 


in Painting,’’ ete. 
Tuesdays at 7:00 Beg. Oct. 14th 
8 Sessions (Single Fee $1.25) Course $7.50 


Creative Drawing 
PAUL BRACH 


Taught drawing, art history at Univ. of 
Mo., at present teaches at New School 
and N.Y.U. 

Thursday at 8:00-10:00 Beg. Oct. 9th 
8 Sessions (Single Fee $1.50) Course $10.00 


Children's Art Workshop 
‘MIRIAM SCHAPIRO 


Formerly on staff of art dept., Univ. of 
Iowa. Frequent participant in natl. print 
shows. 


Saturdays at 11:00-1:00 Beg. Oct. 11th 
8 Sessions (Single Fee $1.50) Course $10.00 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 E. 15th St., N.Y. 3— AL. 5-6250 
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NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12 St., N.Y. 11 


Art 


This Fall the Art Depart- 
ment of the New School 
features over 40 courses. 


In the 
ART WORKSHOPS 


Painting, Drawing, Etching, 
Lithography, Wood Engraving, 
Sculpture, Modeling, Photog- 
raphy and allied arts are 
taught by 


BERENICE ABBOTT 
PEGGY BACON 
PAUL H. BRACH 
ALEXEY BRODOVITCH 
eiTakte accom 
WRITE CHAIM GROSS 
PIERRE. KLEYKAMP 
re | 
AL LILLIAN LIPSETT 
CATALOG SEYMOUR LIPTON 
LISETTE MODEL 
MANOLO PASCUAL 
GREGORIO PRESTOPINO 
LOUIS SCHANKER 
YONNY SEGEL 
ADJA YUNKERS 


Fall Term starts Sept. 24 
REGISTER NOW! 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 
IN 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


STUDIOS: Starts Sept. 15th 
74 SHERMAN PLACE Journal Sq. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 2-2629 


“AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 
154 W. 56 ST., N. Y. 19 @ PL-7-3580 
FINE ARTS ADVERTISING ART 


study with: © ROBERT BRACKMAN 
e LEON FRIEND 

GORDON SAMSTAG 

© RAPHAEL SOYER 


Send for catalog T 


re PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, tostructor 


Life * Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
® DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 









ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


September 15, 1952 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE ANNUAL NON- 
JURY EXHIBITION. Nov. 9-30. Springfield Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to members. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Nov. 5. Write 
Muriel Watkins, 60 Ingersoll Grove. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON PRINTMAKERS 
17TH EXHIBITION. Nov. 16-Dec. 22. Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Media: all graphic. 
Entry fee $1. Jury. Entry blanks due Nov. 4. 
Entries due Nov. 11. Write Isabella Walker, 
Sec’y., 5315 Massachusetts Ave. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


5TH ANNUAL CERAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-25. Open 
to residents and former residents of Ohio. Entry 
fee $2, plus $2 for each shipping container 
received by mail. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 14. Write Butler Art In- 
stitute. 


COMPETITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE COMPETITIVE SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS IN FINE ARTS FOR FRESHMEN: 
A $1,000 scholarship for the study of Fine 
Arts at Radcliffe College is offered to any senior 
in a secondary school who is eligible to com- 
pete. Application for the scholarship examina- 
tion must be made before March 1, 1953. Sev- 
eral additional scholarships of varying amounts 
will be awarded to runners-up. Write Director 
of Admissions, Radcliffe College. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME PRIZE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS 1953-1954. Fellowships for mature 
students in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, his- 
tory of art and classical studies. Open to citizens 
of the United States, fellowships carry stipends 
renging from $1.250 to $2,250 for one year be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1953. Applications due before 
Jan. 1. Write Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS. Open to all potential 
students, this competition offers tuition for a 

« school year in one class of the winner's choice. 
Competitors may bring up to three examples of 
work to the League Gallery, 215 W. 57th St.. 
on Friday, Sept. 26, between 9 A.M. and 4 P.M. 


FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac- 
cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
informaticn write Dr. S. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, Long Island. 


MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE IN ESTHE- 
TICS: A $500 award is offered for the best 
article in esthetics or philosophy of art sub- 
mitted by an American author during the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953. Articles must be sent 
to Dr. Thomas Munro, editor of the Journal 
of Esthetics and Art Criticism, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Dead- 
line: May 1, 1953. 


NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 
Mural decoration, sculpture, design, crafts, ar- 
chitecture, landseape architecture and engineer- 
ing projects having a relation to architecture 
are accepted for competition. Preliminary sub- 
missions (due on specific dates from October 
20 to December 9) should consist of not more 
than 10 small photographs, unmounted, and not 
exceeding 11” x 14.” For further information 
see prospectus issued by The Architectural 
League of New York, 115 East 40th Street. 


San Miguel de Allende, Mexico 


INSTITUTE ALLENDE 1953 SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Ten full tuition scholarships for an 11-month 
term beginning January, 1953, are offered. Ap- 
plicants should submit not less than 10 photo- 
graphs of recent work, together with letters of 
recommendation and a resumé. Write to Stirling 
Dickinson, Instituto Allende, San Miguel Al- 
lende, Gto., Mexico. 


WHERE TO SHOW NOTE 


A new volume of UNESCO’s educa- 
tional guide, “Study Abroad,” lists more 
than 38,000 scholarship opportunities. 
According to this booklet, American stu- 
dents are eligible for more than 5,000 
fellowships in 38 countries. This new 
edition contains nearly 3,000 more study 
possibilities than last year’s volume. 
Copies are available in most college 
bookshops or from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





























































SCHOOL of 
PAINTING and SCULPTURE 


Offers a liberal program for the 
TRAINING and EDUCATION of the 
CREATIVE ARTIST. 


Courses are conducted by accom- 
plished practitioners in the technics 
of Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
and the Graphic Arts. 


Programs for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees include theory and history 
of art, aesthetics, and philosophy. 


DESIGN is the core about which 
teaching is assembled. 


WINTER SESSION: Registration, Sept. 19, 20, 
» 23, and 24, 1952. 
Classes: Sept. 25, 1952 to Jan. 29, 1953. 


SPRING SESSION: Registration, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 2, and 3, 1953. 
Classes: Feb. 4, 1953 to May 28, 1953. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES — 
EAST HALL 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 


New York 27, N. Y. 


" Cautes 


PAINTING COURSE 
DONALD PIERCE, Associate 


e Evening 
@ Professional 


e Afternoon 
e Advanced 


Enroll now ... Term Begins Sept. 15 


@ Morning 
e Beginners 


write for complete details 


MASTER INSTITUTE Art Dept. 


310 Riverside Drive New York 25, N. Y. 
(at 103d St.) Tel. UN. 4-1700 


THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING & PAINTING 
OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS NEAR N. Y. 
STUDIO CLASSES ¢ LIFE CLASSES 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 

















RINGLING “x! ° 


2lst year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts, Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary. 


Sarasota, F LOR I ay A 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fla. 















PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished Fine 
Arts school in the United States with a 
faculty of notable artists offering pro- 
fessional training in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration and Mural Decoration. Co- 
ordinated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania- for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
Over $22,000 in prizes and scholarships 
awarded annually. $20,000 in national 


prizes+won by recent students in 1950-51. 
Age limit, over 18 years. 


V.M. Dodge, 116 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


uronnia * PASADENA 


CALIFORNIA °® 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


e Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


LAYTON 


Painting, Illustration, Fashion Illus., 
Photography, Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior, Architectural and Dress Design. 
B.F.A. degree. New modern building over- 
looking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Fall, Spring, Summer. 33rd _ year. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam  Frink, 









SCHOOL 
OF ART 





Catalog. 
Directors 
Dept. 592, 1362 WN. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 





NEW YORK PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PARIS Thorough professional training in Advertising, 
Fashion, Interior, Fiat Design (textiles, 

ITALY wallpapers, ete.), Ulustration, Teacher Train- 
ing. Leading professional designers serve as 

MEXICO critics. 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree. 
RB.0.T.C. Saturday classes. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


YLAND 
STITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1952 












Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and_ lectures. 
Fst. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith. 
Head of the School. 230 The Fenway. Boston 15, Mass 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
Fall 1952 DESIGN — DRAWING 
Sept. 15-Jan. 30 paInTING — SCULPTURE 


Spring 1953 
Feb. 2-June 5 GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 


Address—Registrar—Art School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 













T1441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


albright ~ 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 








A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 
For One Man Juries 


The dual, all-artist jury system an- 
nounced by the Metropolitan for its 
forthcoming exhibition of “American 
Watercolors, Drawings, Prints, 1952” 
again puts the apparently unsolvable 
jury issue on the agenda for discussion. 
The new plan gives each entrant the 
opportunity of choice between Jury A 
and Jury B in each regional district, 
and the same dual choice of award 
juries in New York. Presumably (al- 
though not so labeled), Jury A in each 
case is “modern” in its combined view- 
point and Jury B is “academic.” 


Since the plan adroitly avoids the 
storm of discussion that would be 
aroused by specifically allocating each 
jury to one of our two main opposed 
schools, its net effect will be a widening 
of the democratic process in the exten- 
sion of exhibition and award honors. 
Excellent. Democracy has its merits— 
even in art decisions. But it also has 
at least one demerit. 


In our present state of confusion 
about standards of excellence, the 
greater the spread of critical responsi- 
bility, the more an honor is diluted and 
therefore meaningless. Why grant hon- 
ors at all unless they are meaningful? 
Tossed coins are thoroughly democratic 
and avoid all controversy. 

The meaningful decision demands two 
things—a wide agreement on standards 
and a concentration of critical authority 
where the standards are understood. 
Both require education based on an ex- 
periencing awareness of values that en- 
dure, If these goals have merit, so will 
a jury system that furthers them. To 
realize basic conflicts helps the educa- 
tional process. The conflict between de- 
signed creation of the modern school 
and the skilled but undesigned replica 
of the academic, is basic. Also basic is 
the necessity for recognizing emotional, 
or any other brand, of chaos—and plac- 
ing it in its proper pre-Stone-Age his- 
torical perspective. 

Among individuals, the persons best 
equipped for critical decisions are the 
leader-artists in each school. The broad 
minds among them can overcome their 
personal predilections and be fair to 
others. The Met did well to establish 
the principle of the artist jury. 

However, disagreements can be elim- 
inated entirely. In a three- or five-man 
jury, one vote is frequently decisive. 
When opinion is unanimous, each vote 
is “right.” Therefore, to avoid com- 
promise and gain consistent decisions, 
the logical system is the one-man jury. 


To the objection that the one-man 
jury is not democratic, there are three 
good answers. (1) The above-stated 
need for meaningful honors. (2) The 
single juryman can be elected for each 
school. One method would be by vote of 
the previous exhibitors in the same ex- 
hibition. That responsibility would focus 
issues, compel thought and give each 
school the degree of wisdom in its juror 
that it earned. (3) Different jurors an- 
nually would assure varied viewpoints. 
I move we adopt this plan. 




















RHODE ISLAND 


school of design 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 


training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 
Academy 


HONOLULU of Arts 


Art School Approved Under G. I. Bill 
of Rights. Drawing, Painting, Com- 
mercial Art. Fall Term Opens Octo- 
ber 6. Willson Y. Stamper, Director. 


Honolulu, a4 A W A I 7 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 i AR COURSES 


Florida—February 15 
Washington, D. C.—April and May 
Corpus Christi—June 2-14 
California—July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Catherine Barjansky's 


SCULPTURE 
STUDIO 


Original simplified method of teaching 
sculpture. Amazing quick results. Groups— 
private lessons. Business people evening 
classes. 240 Centr. Park South. CO 5-8205. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ON SOUTH PACIFIC COAST 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR 


REX BRANDT WILLIAM MUNSON 
ALOYS BOHNEN EDWARD REEP 
FRED HOCKS DON YACOE 
MONTY LEWIS 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS — FREE BROCHURE 
176 C AVENUE, CORONADO, CALIF. 


JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH oar: 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May © CAPE COD: July-Sept. 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e@ @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


CREATIVE PAINTING 
Studio of 


MINNA CITRON 


32 Union Square New York 3 
Mondays & Thursdays... 6-8 p.m. 
Cali GR. 5-5534 or OR. 4-4865 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 
76 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING, 
GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 
DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Students. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 
VA Approved, 
Write for free Catalog D 

Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 








SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
CLASSES START SEPT. 2nd 


WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PRESIDENT EMERITUS 





What D'ya Mean—Art? 


Art is nothing but smears of paint on 
canvas. And that? Why, that’s only a 
piece of stone maltreated and mutilated 
until it no longer resembles its original 
form. That piece of paper covered with 
pencil marks . . . is that art? Come 
now, admit that your wonderful picture 
is simply cloth or board on which paint 
has been scumbled, glazed, or smeared. 
To your government, it is just so much 
taxable merchandise if you part with it 
for money. 

A brutal way of thinking about the 
masterpieces of the world, but the most 
wonderful picture is produced by ap- 
plying paint of some kind to an ac- 
ceptable surface—one brush stroke 
after another. Look closer! Isn’t it all 
true? Doesn’t this kind of awareness 
destroy some of the fear that you may 
have had of paint, pictures and picture 
making? Just so many strokes of paint, 
when we view the sum total of brush 
strokes and smears. We brand the re- 
sult as academic when we can recog- 
nize familiar objects, shapes, forms, and 
even the illusion of atmosphere, When 
the result seems to us strange and un- 
natural, we immediately say it is mod- 
ern, and that’s that! 

The methods and their results, even 
though clothed in a seemingly unintel- 
ligible language—is that the meaning 
of art? Aren’t we overlooking the mo- 
tivating force in this whole business, 
the mind of the creator? 

When we view a work of art, we are 
not seeing paint on canvas or cold 
stone; instead there is a meeting of 
minds—ours and that of the artist. We 
look for evidence of the true expression 
of that mind—a mind that is not clut- 
tered with the opinions and prejudices 
of others. The first message we get 
from the artist whose picture we are 
viewing is: “This, I myself believe, and 
this, I express to the best of my ability.” 
Then we take another look and start to 
criticize. 

The art that we see in galleries and 
on the pages of books and magazines 
is only the reflection of the artist’s mind 
to create something for no other reason 
than the satisfaction of an inner urge. 
That is fine art. If the motivating pur- 
pose is to create a picture that will in- 
duce the spectator to buy a certain 
commodity, we brand the result as com- 
mercial art. Needless to say, the great 

bulk of art is, and always has been, 
commercial, 

At the present time, that which is 
sold to the spectator may be cereals, 
coffee, clothing, medicine, public ser- 
vice, or the entertainment found in a 
Story, etc. In time past, and to a cer- 
tain extent today, religion and the 
achievements of a government seemed 
to be the important commodities to sell. 
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Those who did the best selling jobs are 
hailed as great, There is no need to 
name these supersalesmen of ideas. 
Their ideas and those of their employers 
were presented in such a manner that 
they have lived through the centuries. 

The manner of paint application and 
other mechanical or technical means are 
of secondary importance to the thought 
and the intense concentration on the 
idea which had to be built up, on order, 
in the mind of the artist. “I have a 
ceiling of a chapel on which I want to 
show such and such.” That’s an order, 
and at once the mind of the artist must 
be turned toward it, and an idea must 
be created that will sell. Today — “I 
have a page in a magazine on which I 
want to show such and such.” That is 
also an order to which the artist must 
turn his creative attention. The crea- 
tive process is the same in both cases, 
but it is doubtful whether the need for 
a laxative will outlive the need for 
salvation, In any case, the artist must 
have something to sell. If there is no 
client to direct his sales ability, then 
it is up to the individual to present for 
sale a commodity of his own choice. It 
may be the beauty that he feels in a 
landscape, or the character felt in a 
head or in a bit of still-life. 


The artist must first sell himself on 
his idea. The resulting work of art will 
only be as convincing as his faith in 
himself and his ability to sell his idea 
to others. His idea must be executed 
with all the sincerity and enthusiastic 
craftsmanship that he can muster. 
Search through catalogues, books on 
art, and periodicals— you'll find that 
everything under the sun has been 
drawn, painted or sculptured at one 
time or another. The only thing not 
shown is your idea of the subject. That 
is the “something new” that we are 
waiting to see and enjoy. All else has 
been done. 


What do you see and feel that you 
want to sell—beauty or degradation, 
inspiration or despair? You are the 
creator, judge, and jury of your works 
of art. Make up your mind—“What d’ya 
mean, art ?”—C. Y. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


scapes—an example being a long hori- 
zontal painted in mysterious, lambent 
reds. Howard Knotts allows his lyric- 
fantastic imagination full rein in two 
delicately colored canvases. Elie El- 
deren shows a light-sprayed image of 
his studio window. Special items include 
Kokoschka’s Rest on the Flight to 
Egypt; a sparkling Marin seascape; a 
small painting of clowns by Walt Kuhn, 
and a night scene by Beckmann, (New 
Art Circle, to Sept. 30.)—D. A. 





























Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials . 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
* Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE 2 Write on your letterhead— 


* you'll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. _ 
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“Everything for the Artist" 
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AKRON, 
Institute Sept. 
Gothic Art. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


OHIO 
15-Oct. 22: Saints in 


Institute To Oct. 12: Hudson River 
School. 

ALTOONA, PA. 

Art Alliance 7o Sept. 
Print Annual. 
AMHERST, MASS. 
College Sept.: Period Groups, Recent 
Gifts. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Sept.: Naked Truth 
and Personal Vision. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


22: Brooklyn 


Museum Sept.: Permanent Collec- 
tions. 
Walters Gallery Sept. 27-Nov. 16: 


Arms and Armor. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Art Commission Galleries To Oct. 5: 
11th State Annual. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Frank Perls Gallery To 
Los Angeles Workchop. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum Sept.: Andres Salgo, Mezxi- 
can Painter; National Shrines. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy T7o Sept. 28: 
“Light and the Painter.” 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 20: 


Doll & Richards Sept.: American 
Paintings. 

Institute Sept. 17-Oct. 19: Jack 
Levine. 

Mirski Gallery Sept.: Gallery Group. 
Museum Sept.: Permanent Collec- 
tions. 

Vose Galleries Sept.: American 


Paintings. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery To 
Feliks Topolski. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Oct. 5: 
nual Fall Show. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mint Museum Sept.: Early American 
Portraits. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oct. 5: 


Fifth An- 


Art Institute Sept. 15-Nov. 1: Gijon 
Mili, Wallace Kirkland, Photo- 
graphs; To Sept. 28: Japanese 


Woodcuts; To Sept. 30: Rembrandt 
Prints; Jacques Villon Engravings; 
James Ensor Etchings. 


Ruth Dickens Gallery To Sept. 30: 
Mary and James McCray. 
Historical Society To Sept. 30: 
“Death of Lincoln’; “Chicago at 
Work’; From Sept. 15: Politics, 
U.S.A 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum Sept.: American and Euro- 
pean Paintings; New Prints. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Sept.: El Paso 
County Artists; Donald Bear Memo- 
rial; Navajo Weaving; Hopi Silver- 
craft. 
COLUMBIA, §8. C. 
Museum of Art 


Sept.: Serigraphs 


by Calif. Artists; lan Maclver. 
CORNING, WN. Y. 
Museum of Glass Sept.: Giass Ves- 


sels in 17th Century Dutch Paint- 
ing. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Sept. 30: National 
Ceramics; Jane Reece, Photographs. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Museum of Art Sept.: 
dian Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Sept. 28: European 
Prints; Sept. 17-Oct. 19: Design 
Sources. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Oct. 5: Recent Acces- 
sions; Permanent Collection Draw- 


American In- 


ings; Sept. 30-Nov. 2: Venice and 
the 18th Century. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


University To Oct. 1: Student Ex 
hibition. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Museum T7o Oct. 3: 
Italian Paintings 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 
Neville Museum 7o Sept. 30: 
old Weidenaar. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Contemporary Art 
manent Collection 
KANSAS CITY, MO 

Rockhill Nelson Gallery Sept.: Mars 
den Hartley; Five Painters of the 
Ozarks 


Contemporary 


Reyn 


Assn. Sept.: Per 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL 

Art Gallery To Sept. 28: Ben Mes 
sick George W. Cotlentz 34th 
Prize Annual 

MILWAUKEE, WISC 


Art Institute Jo Oct. 25: Five Cen- 
turies of Spanish Ait 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
Institute Jo Sept. 30: Student Show 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


Walker Center Sept., Oct.: Kandin- 
sky; Abstract Expressionists. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Museum From Sept. 15: 
seum Serves You. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association To Sept. 24: Sum- 
mer School Show. 


The Mu- 


NEW HAVEN 

Yale University Sept. Su-Oct. $0: 
Bible Stories in Art. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

Carleton College Sept. 15-Oct. 15: 


Young Painters, U.S.A. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Sept. 23: Hayward 
Art Association; Centennial Exhibi- 
tions. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute To Sept. 28: Pre-Colum- 
bian Art, Stendahi Collection. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Ellen Donovan Gallery To Oct. 4: 
Philadelphia Group. 

Museum Sept. Parkway and Express- 


way. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Sept.: Decorative 
Arts Show. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Sept.: Drawing Annual; to 
Oct. 12: Matisse. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Sweat Museum T7o Sept. 28: Con- 
temporary Design. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Sept. 30: Sidney 
Wolfson. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum T7o Sept. 28: 
James Verrier; Gertrude Tiemer; 


Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Shirley Hendrick; 
American Printmaking. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Museum Jo Sept. 25: The Ameri- 
can Tradition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Sept.: Studio Group; New 
Prints; Sept. 15-Oct. 16: Contem- 
porary Japanese Painting. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery Sept. 18-Oct. 12: Five Post 


Purist Painters. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
California Palace From Sept. 27: 
Ben Rowlandson, Joseph Knowles, 


Melvin Strawn; The Hunter and the 
Hunted, 


Gump's Gallery To Oct. 8: Lenard 
Kester. 
Museum 7o Sept. 28: Norwegian 


Printmakers; To Oct. 5: American 
Vanguard for Paris; Rental Gal- 
lery; Watercolor Annual; Sept. 23- 
Oct. 12: Roger Stringham. 
Raymond & Raymond To Sept. 22: 
Ben Cunningham. 

Rotunda Gallery Sept. 19-Octi. 7: 
Grau Sala; Group French Painters. 
SAN MARINO, CAL. 
Huntington Art Gallery Sept.: 
uel Prout Centenary. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center To Sept. 
Are Made. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Sam- 


30: How Prints 


Museum T7o Sept. 28: American 
Paintings, Prints. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To Oct. 5 :William A. 
Smith. 

URBANA, ILL. 


University Sept.: Student Show. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Arts Club Sept. 28-Oct. 17: How- 
ard A. Page. 

National Gallery Sept.: American 
Portraits from National Gallery 


Collection, 


Smithsonian Institution To Sept. 
28: Washington Sculptors; Kiln 
Club; Dorr Bothwell, serigraphs. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Sept. 28: Grandma 
Moses. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Higgins Smith Ga'lery Sept. 
27-Nov. 1: Andree Ruellan, John 
Taylor. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum Sept. 21-Nov. 2: Illustrated 
Sorgs of Long Ago. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Oct. 5: 
Prints, Milton Hirschl. 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway.) To Sept. 
21 American Watercolors; Sept. 
15-Nor 23: New Expressions in 
Prirtmaking To Sept. 28: The 
1)? st as Avtisan, 
Jewish (1109 5th) 





Sept. 15-Oct. 1: 
Collection. 

(5th at 82) From 
Santos: Religious Art of 


Mexico; From Sept. 26: Rem- 


Permanent 
Metropolitan 
Sept. 19: 
New 





brandt paintings, drawings, prints; 
To Sept. 30: Currier & Ives. 
Modern (11W53) To Oct. 5: African 
Negro Sculpture; Sept. 9-Nov. 16: 
American Printmakers; To Sept. 
21: Cubism & Futurism; To Oct. 
13: Two Houses; To Oct. 21: Cir- 
culating Shows. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Sept. 30: Liberia, 1952, 
Griffith J. Davis, Photographs. 
Non-Objective (1071 5th at 87) 
Sept.: 1900-1952, History of Art 
in Paintings. 


Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) To 
Oct. 1: Closed. 

Scalamandre (20W55) To Nov. 30: 
The Silk and Printed Textiles of 


the Louis XIV Period. 

Whitney (10W8) From Sept. 9: Se- 
lected Works From Permanent Col- 
lection. 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) 
20: Frederic James; Sept. 
11: William Gropper. 
A.A.P.L. (15 Gramercy Pk.) Opens 
Oct. 1. 

A.A. (63E57) Sept. 15-27: A.C.A. 
Artists; Sept. 29-Oct. 18: Tromka. 


To Sept. 
22-Oct. 


A.F.I. (50E34) Sept. 21-Oct. 18: 
Captain Hugh Mulzac. 

A.S.L. (215W57) Sept. 15-Oct.: Re- 
cent Work by Instructors. 
Alphabet (216E45) To Sept. 30: 
Hollis Holland. 

Argent (67E59) Sept.: Closed; Oct. 
6-25: Members Graphic Show. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Sept. 
25: Lawrence Adams, Howard 


Daum. 
Babcock (38E57) To Sept. 27: Con- 
temporary Watercolors. 


Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) Sept.: 
Helen Lane Bower. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To Sept. 
30: Luba Gurdus. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Sept. 27: Arnold Conason, Lillian 
B. Conason. 

Borgenicht (65E57) To Sept. 27: 
52/53 Prospectus. 

Brown, Arthur (2W46) To Sept. 
25: 7 Members of Artists Equity. 
Burliuk (119W57) To Sept. 30: 


Eilshemius Battle Scenes. 
Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Sept. 29: 
Gallery Collection; Sept. 30-Nov. 1: 
Vuillard. 


Caravan (132E65) Sept.: Closed. 
Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Sept.-: 
Primitive Art; Oct. 1-30: Pre- 


Columbian Art. 


Carstairs (J1E57) Opening Indefi- 
nite. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Sept. 
15-26: Annual Pre-Season Group. 
Copain (891 Ist) To Oct. 10: Tim 
Palmer. 

Creative (18E57) To Sept. 20: Se- 
lection and Winners; Sept. 15-27: 


Four Artists; Sept. 22-Oct. 4: Three 
Artista. 
Downtown 


(32E51) To Sept. 27: 


American Amateur Art of 100 
Years Ago. 

Durlacher (11E57) Sept. 23-0ct. 
18: Marjorie Phillips, Hazel Jan- 
icki. 


Egan (63E57) Opening Indefinite. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Sept. 27: 
Irma Boekr. 

Eighth Street (33W8) To Sept. 30: 
William Fisher Students. 

F.A.R. (746 Mad.) Opening Indefi- 
nite. 

Feigl (601 Mad.) To Sept. 30: Mod- 
ern French and Americans, 
Ferargil (63E57) Sept. 21-Nov. 1: 
American Watercolors. 

Fine Arts Associates (41E57) Open- 
ing Indefinite. 


Fried (40E68) Sept.: Opening In- 
definite. 

Friedman (20E49) To Sept. 30: 
Emy Herzfeld. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Sept.: 
Margret Bilger. 

Ganso (125E57) To Sept. 28: 
Closed; From Sept. 29: Modern 
American Paintings With Explana- 
tions. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Nov. 


7: Founders Annual. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Oct. 8: Alexander Russo. 
Hacker (24W58) 7o Sept. 26: Three 
Abstract Painters. 


Hammer (51E57) To Oct. 30; 19th 
Century Genre Paintings. 

Heller (1O8E58) Sept. 15-Oct. 4: 
Gallery Group. 

Hugo (26E55) Sept. 15-Oct. 4: Wil- 


Jrid Zogbaum. 
Iolas (46E57) 
Janis (15E57) 
Fernand Leger. 
Kennedy (785 5th) 
Watercolors. 


Closed, 
15-Oct. 11: 


Sept.: 
Sept. 


Sept.: American 





Kleemann (65E57) Sept.: Toulouse- 
Lautrec Drawings. 


Knoedler (14E57) To Sept. 27: 
Teras Artists. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Sept.: 


Fritz Bultman, 
Kottler (33W58) Sept.: Group Show. 


Kraushaar (32E57) Sept. 15-Oct. 
11: Group Show. 
Layton (28E9) Sept. 15-Oct. 12: 


Portfolio Show. 

Levitt (35E49) From Sept. 22: Ray 
Prohaska. 

Lilliput House (231% Elizabeth 
St.) Sept. 16-Oct. 17: Woodman 
Collection and 6 Newcomers. 
Little Studio (680 Mad.) 7o Sept. 
20; Clark Bailey. 

Macbeth (11E57) Sept.: Group. 
Matisse (41E57) Opering Indefinite. 


Midtown (17E57) Sept. 16-Oct. 4: 
Art in Interiors. 

Mileh (55E57) Sept.: American 
Paintings. 


Myers, John Foundation (1207 6th) 
Sept.: Selected Group. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Sept. 28: Federation of 
Modern Painters and Sculptors. 
New Age (138W15) Opening Indefi- 
nite. 

New Art Circle 
Group. 

New Gallery (63W44) To Sept. 25: 
Herman Wald, Sculpture. 
Newhouse (15E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Newman, Harry Shaw (150 Lex.) 
Sept.: Early American Paintings. 
New School (66W12) Sept. 15-Oct. 
11: Group. 

N. Y. Circulating Library of Paint- 
ings (640 Mad.) Sept.; 17th Cen- 
tury and Contemporary Paintings. 
Niveau (63E57) Sept. 22-Oct. 23: 
French Masters. 

Parsons (15E57) Opening Indefinite. 


(41E57) Sept.: 


Selected 


Passedoit (121E57) To Sept. 20: 
Lucien Day; Sept. 22-Oct. 11: 
Cornelis Ruhtenberg. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Sept. 28- 
O.t. 12: Edith Thompson, Sculp- 
ture. 


Perls (32E58) To Sept. 20: Modern 
French Paintings; Sept. 22-Oct. 25: 
Pascin. 


Perspectives (35E51) Opening In- 
definite. 

Portraits (460 Park) Sept.: Con- 
temporary American Portraits. 
Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Oct. 15: 


Paintings and Watercolors. 
Roerich Academy (319W107) Sept. 
20-Oct. 24: Hunter Jones. 


Roko (51 Grnweh. Av.): Opening 
Indefinite. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Sept.: French 
and American Paintings. 
Saidenberg (10E77) Sept.: Modern 
French Paintings and Prints. 
Salmagundi (47 Sth) Oct. 12-31: 
Black and White. 

Salpeter (42E57) Sept.: Group. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) Sept. 22-Oct. 


18: Six Modern American Painters. 


Schaeffer (52E58) Opening Indefi- 
nite. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) Sept.: 
Group. 

Sezgy (708 Lex. at 57) Sept.: Afri- 


can Sculpture. 


Seligmann, J. (5E57) Sept.: Early 
Works of Art. 
Serigraphs (38W57) To Sept. 29: 
New Serigraphs; Main Gallery: 
Gauguin Prints. 
Stable (7th Av. at 58) Sept.: 


Closed; Oct. 2-25: Georges Mathieu. 
Tanager (51E4) To Sept. 28: Four 
New Painters. 
Tibor de Nagy 
Indefinite. 

The Contemporaries 


(206E53) Opening 


(959 Mad. at 


75) Sept. 15-30: Evolution of a 
Lithograph. 

Truman (33E29) Sept. 15-Oct. 11: 
American Watercolors and Draw- 
inga. 

Valentin, Curt (32E57) Sept. 22- 
Oct. 18: Pablo Picasso. 

Van Diemen- Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Sept.: Old and Modern Masters. 


Village Art Center (42E11) To 
Sept. 26: Open Watercolor Annual. 
Viviano (42E57) Sept.: American 
and Italian Artists. 

Walker (117E57) Opening Indefi- 
nite. 


Wellons (70E56) To Sept. 20: Carl 


Lindborg; Sept. 22-Oct. 4: Marilyn 
O' Boyle. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Sept. 
24: Irene Aronson, 

Wildenstein (19E64) Sept.: 19th 


Century French Paintings; Rouault 
Gouaches. 

Willard (23W56) Opening Nov. 1. 
Wittenborn (38E57) Sept.: Gia- 
cometti Lithographs. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 
STANDARD OIL COLORS 
@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 
@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


arilyn 
Sept. 


19th Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Family Portrai 
Official Portrai 
Miniature Po 


Portraits from | 


Photographs 
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CHANGING EXHIBITIONS OF PORTRAITS by CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . LOUISE ALTSON . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES BASKER- 
VILLE . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT 
BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . LEWIS BROWN . . MARTHA MOORE 
BURNETT . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO 
. . DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES CHAPIN . . EDWARD L. CHASE .. PAUL CLEMENS 
. . THOMAS C. COLE . . BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW . . PETER 
COOK . . LUIGI CORBELLINI . GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . GLEB 
DERUJINSKI . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE 
DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH .. DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK .. 
KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS 
. . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . ERIK HAUPT . . MARGARET FOOTE HAWLEY. . 
CORNELIA HILDEBRANDT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOWIJ . . CHARLES 
HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS . . AMY JONES . . DEANE 
KELLER . . FELIX KELLY . . TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . DAYRELL 
KORTHEUER . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS KUBLANOV . . ADRIAN LAMB . . LUIGI 
LUCIONI . . GRETA MATSON . . BETSY FLAGG MELCHER . . HESTER MILLER . . 
SAMUEL MIRSKY . . ALBERT MURRAY . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON .. GERTRUDE 
O’BRADY . . IVAN OLINSKY . . S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM . . ROY PERHAM . . 
ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN PLEISSNER . . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI 
ROMANOVSKY .. MARGERY RYERSON . . ANTONIO SALEMME . . LEOPOLD 
SEYFFERT . . RICHARD SEYFFERT . . MARCIA SILVETTE . . MARION SIMONSON 
-. . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR 
STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY .. HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL TREBILCOCK . . 

FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . EDMUND WARD . . VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICK- 
WIRE . . FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


460 PARK AVENUE, at 57th ST... NEW YORK e LOIS SHAW e HELEN APPLETON READ 
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